IN CATHOLIC GERMANY 


HE question of peace is so momentous, both for 

civilization and for that Church to which is due what- 

ever good civilization retains, that every opportunity 
of studying what is necessary for its existence and its stability, 
is to be welcomed. It was in that spirit the writer received 
an invitation to visit Catholic Germany last August, on the 
occasion of the annual Catholic Congress—the “ Katholiken 
Tag "—which was held this year in Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria. The untravelled are at the mercy of the Press, 
and the modern Press is the mere reflection of the private 
interests of various plutocrats or of the racial prejudices of 
various peoples, and though, according to 4 Kempis, perhaps 
those who travel much rarely become holy, they have the 
chance at any rate of becoming wiser and more broad- 
minded. It is easier to put yourself in another’s place,— 
the prime requisite for fair judgment,—if you see for your- 
self what his place is. It did not need, therefore, the lure 
of the Passion Play to induce a ready acceptance of the 
aforesaid invitation to Munich, though the prospect of that 
unique spectacle made it the more welcome. The Passion, 
indeed, was endured for the sake of peace—to reconcile man 
with God and men with men. “For He is our Peace, He 
who hath made both one” (Eph. ii. 14). 

One set about this journey with certain established con- 
victions. It did not of course require a visit to Germany to 
persuade one that, however it was with their several leaders, 
the populations of the States engaged in the late war were 
not to blame for its inception. The ordinary citizen, wher- 
ever found, does not want war: he wants security and peace 
and the chances of prosperity which they provide. If his 
rulers can persuade him that his welfare is in danger be- 
cause his security and peace are threatened, then he is pre- 
pared, however reluctantly, to fight. If he is further con- 
vinced that his enemies are the incarnation of all that is 
wicked, that they intend to plunder and enslave him, and 
that the iniquity of their purposes is only equalled by the 
barbarity of their methods, then his zeal for his material 
interests becomes sublimated into moral fervour, and he goes 
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to battle as to a sacred duty, prepared to die for a holy 
cause. Thus did innumerable young men belonging to the 
Allied nations: thus also—and this is my point—did the 
youth of Germany and Austria. 

So much was evident from the first to anyone who strove 
to keep his mental system free from the war-fever and to 
react judiciously against the poisonous press-propaganda 
which those who begin war know to be essential if war is to 
be continued. Civilized man cannot slay his fellow unless 
he regards him as worthy of death; an “unjust aggressor” 
who must pay the penalty of his aggression. And so on 
all sides truth was sacrificed or “economized” in order to 
provoke the hatred necessary to keep the soldiers from fra- 
ternizing in the very trenches, and to induce others to join 
their ranks. This was called keeping up the morale of the 
forces. The inevitable atrocities, wrought by “a brutal and 
licentious soldiery,” were on all sides exaggerated, multi- 
plied and elevated into a system. The Belgians gouged out 
the eyes of the German wounded, the Germans cut off the 
hands of Belgian babies. The press of every nation lent 
itself eagerly to the work of atrocity-mongering, for the press 
lives on sensation, and to hint doubt was to endanger morale. 
And the result of some four years of this work is that it is 
now practically impossible to convince either of the belliger- 
ent sides that the balance of badness rests against it, and 
even the neutral historian of some far-off day, confronted 
with the conflicting testimonies, will have to give up the 
task of determining the truth as hopeless. 

As the first condition of peace is mutual understanding, it 
is surely time that those who know how imperative peace is 
should do their best to appreciate their opponents’ views. 
The fact that on all sides homage is paid to justice provides 
a certain means of rapprochement. If it is urged that many 
of Germany's leaders, both intellectual and military, openly 
professed the immoral doctrine of militarism, the answer is 
twofold,—first, that those leaders are no longer in power, 
and, secondly, that militarism, being immoral, is condemned 
by Christianity everywhere, just as it is everywhere upheld 
where Christian principles are discarded. The literature 
provoked by the war in press and pamphlet furnished abund- 
ant proof that militarism is rife in whatever country men 
have lost the only basis of true morality, belief in and 
allegiance to Almighty God, Creator, Lord and Judge. Now 
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Germany can boast of a larger proportion of practical Catho- 
lics than any of her opponents, and Catholics at any rate 
are bound by their faith to disavow as intrinsically evil the 
tenets that “might confers right” and that “ nations are 
not bound by the same moral laws as individuals are.” The 
realization that practical Christians everywhere uphold the 
same eternal law should cause practical Christians every- 
where to appreciate each other’s good intentions, however 
they may disagree with their interpretation of facts. Once 
it is recognized that the German armies fought under the 
urge of self-preservation and patriotism,—were animated, 
that is, by exactly the same motives as their opponents,— 
it will be seen to be unreasonable and un-Christian to blame 
them for fighting, and just as unreasonable and un-Christian 
to blame the rest of the population for sympathizing with 
them and supporting them. Then, once that is granted, it 
becomes a trifle preposterous and unfair to punish them for 
doing exactly the same as we ourselves were doing. Punish 
war-criminals if you can detect them—the men who planned 
war as a mere measure of policy, the men who outraged 
humanity in the conduct of it—but do not attempt to punish 
those who, according to their knowledge, were acting rightly 
and even heroically. Punishment to be just must fall on 
the guilty, and must be proportioned to their guilt: and 
punishment, to be effectual as a deterrent, must be recog- 
nized by the guilty as just. Otherwise, its natural result is 
to breed a sense of injustice and a desire for revenge. 
Once again, one did not need to travel in Germany to 
discover that in many of its details the Versailles Treaty is 
not just. Enough perhaps has already been said on that 
count in a previous article in this review,’ wherein it was 
argued that in the circumstances punishment and peace were 
irreconcilable policies, and that the only wise course was 
that suggested by Pope Benedict in the height of the war 
itself—complete and reciprocal condonation of injuries (save 
in certain cases where there are special reasons for repara- 
tion), accompanied by universal reduction of armaments. 
The Treaty assumes that Germany as a whole was respon- 
sible for the war. This is wrong. There can be no peace 
without friendship, and peace now means friendship now, 
a friendship supported and fostered by mutual understand- 
ing. And the first step towards understanding is to rid our- 
* “The Peace that Failed," Tot Monts, December, 1921. 
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selves of the press-fostered habit of regarding foreign nations 
as homogeneous entities animated by a common mind and 
purpose. 

This is a convenient practice for the hurried journalist, for 
it saves thought and glozes over ignorance. It serves to 
flatter the readers’ prejudice, and provides definite objects 
for their hatred or fear or love. Thus we find ourselves 
speaking of the “intentions” of France or Germany or Eng- 
land as if they were Brown, Jones and Robinson; yet a 
moment’s reflection should show us how unfair and false, how 
lazy and slovenly, it is to invest abstractions with all the force 
and directness of the concrete. Journalism doesn’t tolerate 
qualifications: its greys are either black or white. How 
much simpler and clearer is the statement—‘‘ Germany for 
two whole generations has been plotting fer fas et nefas the 
subjugation of the world,” than saying “Certain German 
statesmen with a large and influential following have kept 
steadily before them the extension of German rule and Xudtur 
all over the earth, in spite of the opposition of a large section 
of the nation which was definitely anti-Imperialist, of others 
whose views were purely pacifist, and of a considerable 
majority who were quite content with their country as it was.” 
How comparatively feeble, again, would sound the asser- 
tions—“ France, with the exception of her working classes 
and the peasantry of the south, is athirst for the military 
hegemony of Europe,” or “‘ The sole aim of England, outside 
the Christian part of her population, is commercial advant- 
age.” Yet qualifications still more numerous and compli- 
cated would have to be made in any general statement re- 
garding the policies of these various countries which wished 
to approximate to the truth. 

Once we understand that those who make war, just as those 
who benefit by it, are the few, we shall the more readily acquit 
our foreign neighbours of the crimes and iniquities lightly 
laid to their charge by journalism and be prepared to unite 
with them in condemning the international system which 
allows the fate of vast communities to hang upon the desires 
and designs, the interests and ambitions, of a score or so of 
men, be they kings or financiers or politicians. War is a 
matter of human wills, not of unseen fates and inevitable 
tendencies ; war is not a “ biological necessity " as militarists 
think: it isa result of deliberate policy planned in secret by 
Governments and the forces which sway them. A year before 
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the war an inspired leader in 7e Times asked how in this 
democratic age millions of men could be arrayed in mortal 
combat for objects wholly unknown to them, and said: 


The answer is to be found in the Chancelleries of Europe, 
among the men who have too long played with human lives as 
pawns in a game of chess, who have become so enmeshed in 
formulas and the jargon of diplomacy that they have ceased to 
be conscious of the poignant realities with which they trifle. And 
thus will war continue to be made, until the great masses, who 
are the sport of professional schemers and dreamers, say the 
word which shall bring, not eternal peace, for that is impossible, 
but a determination that wars shall be fought only in a just and 
righteous and vital cause. 


The peoples will the sooner arrive at such control of their 
destinies if they cease to think of each other, either now or 
in the past, as corporate wholes speaking through their 
momentary rulers. Peace and peaceful intercourse form the 
prime interest of each nation, and rulers who put glory or 
extension of territory, or commercial gain, before that interest 
are misrepresenting and misgoverning the people they rule. 
Quidguid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. All talk of 
hereditary or natural foes is a relic of savagery. If politi- 
cians and pressmen did not, by misleading speeches and 
articles and bitter cartoons, labour to keep alive national 
hostilities, there is no reason why the social feelings which 
make life in each community possible should not extend be- 
yond national borders. General Smuts hoped that the peace 
of peoples through the instrumentality of the League of 
Nations, would revise and amend and supersede the peace 
of politicians made at Versailles, but we cannot afford to wait 
for the League of Nations, which the politicians have set up 
but prevented from functioning as it should. We were told 
that we were fighting to destroy the Prussian menace—the 
threat of an atheist philosophy and materialist Xudtur being 
imposed upon an enslaved Christendom. That at the time 
we believed, though the flood of memoirs, apologias, diaries, 
“inner histories,” and the like, that has flowed from the 
world’s presses since the Armistice has greatly shaken our 
belief. But there can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have investigated for themselves that the present policy of 
the Allies, the attempt to reconstruct Europe and to punish 
Germany at the same time, is reviving the German menace 
in another and an acute form. It is that which gives, for us 
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Catholics especially, exhorted as we are by, our spiritual 
guides to work for permanent peace, a quite extraordinary 
significance to the great Catholic Congress which took place 
at Munich last August. It has shown us, as nothing else 
could, the aims and ideals of our German brethren—one- 
third of the whole population of the Republic, capable there- 
fore, under the new constitution, of affecting powerfully its 
policy, and so worthy of study by those who share their re- 
ligious faith. 

The Congress had been held sixty times when war broke 
out. Last year it was revived at Frankfort, and so this 
Munich gathering was the sixty-second of the series. It 
was, as might have been expected, a masterpiece of organi- 
zation. The four working-days, August 26th—z29th, were 
crowded with special services and meetings, some eighty in 
number, covering every phase of Catholic activity and em- 
bracing every form of Catholic organization, many, such as 
associations of working-women and domestic servants, quite 
unknown amongst us. But time was set apart each day for 
the main work of the Congress, discussed in great mass-meet- 
ings held in the covered-in court-yard of the former royal 
“Residenz,” an enormous area, seating some ten or twelve 
thousand people. The matters discussed were ranged under 
three heads—religious, social and political—and eminent 
speakers on each successive day laid down the attitude and 
ideals of the Catholics of Germany in regard to these three 
departments. The most imposing demonstration of the 
whole Congress was undoubtedly the open-air Mass, cele- 
brated on the Sunday by the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Bacelli, before a congregation of about 100,000 people in 
the vast K6nigsplatz. The weather was brilliant, and so 
were the thousands of silken and embroidered banners car- 
ried by various organizations, the uniforms of the students’ 
corps, some of them mounted, and the costumes of crowds 
of peasants, amongst them a number of Tyrolese, who 
carried a colossal crucifix in the procession. 

This huge assembly, who sang congregationally with 
wonderful effect the Credo and the 7e Deum, was addressed 
at the Gospel by Cardinal de Faulhaber, Metropolitan of 
Munich, whose practical discourse must have been heard by 
nearly everyone. The first point he emphasized was the 
necessity of confessing genuine objective Catholicity as pro- 
posed and guaranteed by the living Church. “Let us be 
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Catholic through and through, not old-Catholic, not new- 
Catholic, not half-Catholic, not German-Catholic, not busi- 
ness-Catholic,—Catholic without any qualification.” Then 
he stressed the inseparable connection between religion and 
social morality. ‘Only those who observe the first three 
commandments can secure the observance of the other seven. 
God’s rights guarantee the rights of man.” Hence there is 
no salvation for society in atheistic socialism. External law 
can never take the place of an enlightened and docile con- 
science. Finally, he urged that the possession of the Faith 
means the profession of the Faith. The Catholic must be 
an Apostle, knowing that the world can only be saved by 
divine grace mediated through the Sacraments, not by mere 
power over others or the amassing of wealth. On this sound 
and practical basis was inaugurated the Congress, the chief 
function of which was to furnish inspiration and guidance for 
the Catholics of Germany during the coming year, and which 
must accordingly, as we have said, affect the policy of the 
Republic. 

The opening address of the President, Dr. Adenauer, 
Burgomaster of Cologne, dealing with the religious question, 
showed that the present sickness of civilization is due to 
the neglect of Catholic principle. Materialism had become 
powerful, and grievously hampered the work of the Catholic 
Church. Salvation lay in a Catholic renaissance, in the 
individual, the family, public life, and finally, in inter- 
national relations, in which regard Catholics had the inspired 
leadership of the Pope. Father Lippert, S.J., one of Ger- 
many’s best Catholic orators, devoted an eloquent speech to 
proving that what the modern world is really longing for 
and is seeking in such wrong directions,—peace and con- 
tentment,—is only to be found in Catholicism. Prince 
Lowenstein spoke of the duty of German Catholics in the 
work of world-conversion, and naturally touched upon the 
grievous injury to the missions caused by the exclusion of 
German missionaries from different parts of heathendom. 

It will be seen that German Catholics are faced by much 
the same problems in the religious order as confront our 
selves—the gradual decay of institutional religion outside the 
Church, with a corresponding rejection of the truths of 
revelation and of the morality which springs from them. 
Hence the degradation of marriage through promiscuity and 
divorce, the abominations of artificial birth-control and other 
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Eugenist practices, the constantly recurring proposals of 
euthanasia! in the case of the aged and incurable. Never 
was the need greater of arresting the lapse of the non-Catho- 
lic world into Paganism, nor of labouring to convert the 
millions of the Pagan world, who still sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death. It is consoling to know that the twenty 
millions of German Catholics have had such clear and stimu- 
lating guidance from their leaders. 

The discussion of the social question on the second day 
was no less helpful. The hostility shown to Socialism was 
profound and uncompromising. Munich had had its own 
experience of Socialist rule for a brief period after the 
Armistice, and is in no hurry to repeat it. Continental 
Socialism, as we know, is definitely anti-theistic and irre- 
ligious. There is little “Christian Socialism” outside our 
compromising atmosphere. Hence Catholics must denounce 
the humanistic principles put forward by these haters of the 
Christian name. Moreover, as Dr. Hipp, the Burgomaster 
of Ratisbon, showed in his address, the bankruptcy of 
socialistic philosophy, its utter inadequacy even to under- 
stand, much less to relieve, the woes of mankind, should 
inspire those, who have in Christianity the true remedy, to 
apply it with all insistence. He linked together with Social- 
ism the equally Godless Capitalism, against which it is a 
reaction, as the main causes, theoretical and practical, of the 
present social misery. ‘Socialism cannot fight successfully 
against Capitalism of this sort, for they are akin in their 
denial of the higher law to which human aims and desires 
should be subordinate.” Christianity gives all the good that 
Socialism promises and more. “The right of the people to 
rule itself had been defended with greater force and con- 
sistency by Suarez, Bellarmin and Leo XIII. than by Marx 
and Lassalle, Engels and Bebel.”’ Christianity dignifies 
work, sanctifies and consolidates the family, unites the differ- 
ent classes by the law of charity, and makes international 
harmony possible by proclaiming the equality of all before 
the eternal tribunal of God. He called for Christian revolu- 
tionaries to cope with the times, not men of negation and 
destruction, but of Catholic inspiration, such as were St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Ignatius of Loyola in their day. 


* The latest suggestion to this effect comes from a Labour member on the 
Bath City Council. It is not very astonishing that an occasional “* After-Chris- 
tian " should make so pagan a proposal: the alarming thing is the tolerance 
shown to it by the press. 
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The next speaker, Dr. Miiller of Lucerne, a member of 
the Swiss Government, discussing the Catholic doctrine of 
property, denounced the plutocratic spirit which since 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire had got hold of the human race, 
and was the origin of Godless commercialism and the crying 
injustice of the maldistribution of wealth. Every effort 
should be made to multiply holders of property, and thus 
abolish on the one hand the evils of concentrated Capitalism, 
and on the other the disgrace of a propertyless proletariate. 
Then a working man and a University student pleaded in 
succession for a breaking-down of the barriers of class in 
the interests of effective Catholic action. If those barriers 
disappeared during the war, there was even greater need 
for the union of the young, rich and poor, workers and 
students, in the great fight with infidelity and irreligion. 
These enthusiastic speeches were frequently and heartily 
cheered. A Franciscan, Father Dionysius Ortsiefer of 
Cologne, to the influence of whose eloquence in that city 
testimony was borne in THE MONTH for August, 1919, 
closed the meeting by a magnificent address on the moral 
evils of the day—divorce, bad literature, plays and films— 
all the fruits of man’s assertion of his own autonomy, all 
showing his helplessness without the aid of God against the 
assaults of world, flesh, and devil. 

There can be no doubt that German Catholics are awake 
to the social needs of the day and keen about supplying 
them. There is no clinging amongst them to old social tra- 
ditions for their own sake. The militant Socialism of the Con- 
tinent has done this service at least: it has exposed with 
merciless logic the evil accretions that have obscured the 
right view of property; it has asserted, though it has exag- 
gerated, human rights; it has shown that no custom, however 
long-sanctioned, can derogate from the claims of the natural 
law. And Catholicity, its irreconciliable opponent, must be 
even more keen to denounce and to remedy abuses which 
ignorance and convention have too long tolerated. It was 
a Bishop of Mainz, William Emmanuel von Ketteler, that 
first revived the traditional teaching of the Church and ap- 
plied it to the modern labour problem. His writings, as 
those of his contemporary, the Frenchman, Frederic Ozanam, 
are still an inspiration to the Catholic economist. And in 


* “In * Occupied ° Germany,” by Rev. W. Cooksey, p. 133. 
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both France and Germany—happy augury of a closer com- 
bination—Catholic writers have ever since been foremost in 
advocating the rights of the down-trodden and helpless, at 
once the victim and the scorn of the plutocrat. If one aim 
of the Munich Congress was to lay down the principles of 
Catholic social action in the future, its success must be re- 
garded as open and striking. 

The question which occupied the third mass-meeting was 
one which we in England have not yet ventured to discuss 
explicitly in open forum—the position of Catholics in 
political life. Yet it is one of the utmost importance, in- 
volving the relations between Church and State, and between 
States themselves,—an importance only equalled at Munich 
by its delicacy, in view of the present state of affairs in 
Germany. As was to be expected, it produced some of the 
most momentous utterances of the Congress. The first dis- 
course pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Dorfler, a popular 
novelist, had for theme the power of religion to promote 
national unity. If the people belonged to the Catholic 
Church—an important proviso—the succession of the 
Church’s feasts and the popular customs attached to them 
were bound to produce a feeling of solidarity, of belonging 
to one soul-family, and having the same eternal interests. 
Therefore, even from the secular standpoint, the influence of 
religion was to be encouraged. A religious people would 
be a united people. From another direction, the next 
speaker, Dr. Mausbach, the well-known moral theologian, 
arrived at the same conclusion. The State, duly established, 
speaks within the limits of its competence with authority de- 
rived from God: therefore, it merits respect and obedience. 
But there must be no deification of the State: criticism is the 
free citizen’s birth-right, especially when he is also a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church and has to uphold immutable 
principles of right and wrong. And active participation in 
the business of the State in the interests of these principles 
is a Catholic duty. And as obedience is the due of the State, 
so love is the due of our fellow-citizens. ‘We must do our 
utmost to make the new Republic a Christian State and use 
for that purpose all the liberties of speech and vote which 
are ours at present.”” The two finest rivers of Germany, 
which contribute so much to her well-being, the Rhine and 
the Danube, flow through Catholic lands. So the application 
of the high principles of the Church will contribute to the 
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prosperity of the Fatherland, and Catholic unity will save 
Germany in these times of trouble. 

As befitted his lofty position, the Cardinal Archbishop 
de Faulhaber took a yet wider view of the political power 
of Catholicity. “The Church,” he proclaimed, “ was a power 
for peace.” Pope Benedict had worked for peace: the peace 
he advocated would have been a blessing to the world, but 
the peace devised without the Pope has proved its curse. The 
Church is a moral power of the first rank, a living proof 
that right does not rest upon might. And peace depends, 
not upon force, but upon a moral change in States and in- 
dividuals, a change only to be caused by religion. Armies 
have been demobilized: hatred, too, must be demobilized. 
Peace can flourish only in an atmosphere of good-will. A 
peace dictated by the sword can create nothing but hatred 
and bitterness of the soul. ‘‘ Everything which springs from 
the soil of hatred and national egotism is fuel for the con- 
flagration of war."" The influence of the Church alone can 
set bounds to national selfishness. She defends the jus 
naturale, which is the foundation of international right. She 
condemns violent revolution and its weapon, political murder, 
and also all writings that have these results for aim. 

Then the Cardinal went on to speak of the League of 
Nations, and his view, which voices, one suspects, that of 
many in Germany, should be studied by those who see in 
some such league the only hope of humanity. The League 
of Nations is a Papal idea, but the present League is a mere 
perversion of the Pope’s League. The nations meet, but 
with revolvers in their pockets: there is no mutual trust, 
and hence no possibility of peace or of a real league. In 
its present form, the League is merely a means to weaken 
still more those that are already weak, and further to fatten 
those that are already gorged. It is not an instrument of 
peace, but a servant of the Exchange, of the financier, of the 
capitalist gambling-house. In the assembly of the nations 
there is lacking a force which transcends nationality and is 
therefore fitted to be an arbiter. In the Church all nations 
are united; their saints stand side by side on her altars ;1 she 
has a common language and a common law: there is no 
greater influence for union. ‘‘ The Church is a world-power, 
but a world-power which is neutral, having no armies and 


* The frequent representation in painting and sculpture all over Bavaria 
of St. George, Patron of England, is a striking illustration of this. 
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no need of armies. She is supranational and has no aims 
in the natural order but the welfare of all nations. The Pope 
aimed at nothing else in his peace-proposals, no, not even 
at the solution of the Roman question.” 

Concluding his statesman-like address, the Cardinal 
attacked that idolatry of the civil power which is supposed 
to be a failing peculiar to his countrymen, but which is found 
everywhere where institutional Christianity is discarded. 
“The Church,” he said, ‘“‘combats Chauvinism as she fights 
all other forms of idolatry.” Patriotism should not degener- 
ate into ignorance and contempt of what is done by other 
nations for humanity’s good. Let Catholics all over the 
world awaken and combine for the promotion of peace. Let 
them insist upon a League of Nations which shall give his 
due place to the Pope. The peace of the world will not 
come from Moscow, nor from Versailles, nor from Genoa, but 
from Rome. The note of Catholicism is unity, impressed 
upon it by its founder. If Catholics are determined to be 
united the world will at last have peace. “ Many foreigners,” 
said His Eminence finally, “are present at this meeting. We 
ask them to take back from us to their peoples the greetings 
of Catholic peace.” 

This very brief summary of the leading ideas ventilated at 
the Munich Congress will indicate to the Catholic that, apart 
from some comparatively few references to the hard fate 
of Germany, it might have been held at Paris or London or 
Brussels or Rome. In other words, for members of the 
Catholic Church world-questions have one and the same 
moral aspect. If under stress of patriotic feeling the moral 
views of Catholics do not coincide, patriotism is going be- 
yond its proper limits, the Catholic is being injured by the 
citizen. It is a matter for each individual to ponder over, 
for if he is not for peace he is against it and cannot evade 
his responsibilities. You cannot serve God and Mars. 

Apart from the mass-meetings of the Congress, there was 
a bewildering choice of interests soliciting attention. The 
most important of these was the great gathering of six 
thousand people under the auspices of the Parents Associa- 
tion to protest against the secularization of schools. The 
revolution, which has given Socialism a voice in the Govern- 
ment, has brought this danger to Catholicism in Germany. 
Under the old regime the Bekenntnisschule, or denomina- 
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tional system, was in full vigour. It was a position won by 
the defeat of the “ Kulturkampf” at the hands of organized 
German lay-Catholics, The State recognized the Catholic 
claim of Catholic teachers for Catholic children under 
effective Catholic control, and treated other denominations 
similarly. Now this equitable arrangement is in danger of 
being upset, and English Catholics, maintaining by cease- 
less vigilance some modicum of their rights, and French 
Catholics reacting vigorously against the atheist proscription 
of their schools, will give sympathy to their German brethren 
in face of the same menace. 

Outside the Congress work, moreover, there was much in 
Munich, pre-eminently literary, musical and artistic, crowded 
with libraries and museums and concert-halls and picture 
galleries, adorned by stately churches and grand municipal 
buildings, and traversed by the slate-blue Isar, rolling as 
rapidly as ever, to interest the stranger. The old part of 
the town clusters around the old Cathedral (the “ Frauen- 
Kirche’’), a very, Late Gothic brick edifice, with lofty but 
unfinished towers strangely, crowned with cupolas, imposing 
because of its size, but not beautiful except in details. The 
modern city is royally planned with wide straight streets 
and many squares. The chief park is called the “ Englischer 
Garten,” because no attempt has been made to interfere with 
its wild natural beauty. Another institution of English in- 
spiration is the celebrated convent of Nymphenburg, which 
is situated in a wing of an old royal Schloss in that suburb 
and occupied by the daughters of the Ven. Mary, Ward, who 
are represented amongst us at York, Ascot and elsewhere. 
These ladies are still called the Englische Fraulein, although 
not many of the Community belong to that nation. 

So bright did the beautiful city of Munich appear during 
those sun-shiny days of the Congress, so clean and well- 
dressed were its citizens, there was such an absence of un- 
employment and beggars and poverty, in rags, and the 
country-side was so intensively cultivated, that it was hard 
to realize that many of its inhabitants were feeling the pinch 
of want, owing to the results of Allied policy. Meat 
especially was scarce, and so were such things as coffee and 
butter. The distress has affected the rentier rather than the 
wage-earning class:. we can imagine how our fixed incomes 
would fare if every pound became a penny, which is prac- 
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tically what has happened in Germany. And worse things 
are apprehended in the future: revolution is looming ahead, 
in the opinion of many, if the handicap on German industry 
continues. The feeling against France, as we have hinted 
already, is extraordinarily bitter, and it is growing daily in 
intensity. British and Americans are treated with courtesy, 
even with friendship, in Catholic Germany, but it is no 
recommendation to be a Frenchman. The occupation of 
Cologne is not resented, the Stars and Stripes that float over 
Ehrenbreitstein at Coblentz are regarded with toleration, but 
the presence of the French troops at Mainz is like a poisoned 
arrow in the flesh. For, with incredible obtuseness, if not 
with reckless malignity, the French Government has gar- 
risoned that Catholic city with black soldiers. Even Cardinal 
de Faulhaber, bound by his responsible position to measure 
his words, was compelled to express his sense of this out- 
rage. ‘‘ We tell our brethren in France,” he said in his final 
speech at the Congress, “that if the Church has the duty of 
promoting peace, those who are in high station in the Church 
must be the first to work for it. We ask our brethren in 
France whether they cannot sympathize with our heartrend- 
ing grief that pagans and Moslems are sent into Catholic 
Rhineland to guard our civilization. Is this worthy of the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church?” 

Thus men in their blindness, seeking essential security, 
are recklessly jeopardizing their own future because they do 
not seek it aright. Catholics should be wiser. “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God.” The true citizen of heaven is 
the best citizen of his earthly State. As the Church is the 
foe of rationalism or the abuse of reason, so she is the foe 
of nationalism, the abuse of nationality. The first aim of her 
children in every land should be to appreciate and give 
expression to their common brotherhood. 

J. KEATING. 
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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
NEWMAN 


ROFESSOR GRANDGENT, of Harvard University, 
Pre in his Old and New (1920)—under the heading, 

“The Dark Ages,” which he defined as “‘ an epoch, be- 
ginning with, or shortly after, the French Revolution; 
marked by a general extension and cheapening of educa- 
tion resulting in a vast increase of self-confident ignorance” 
—that 


“vocational training,” now first in favour . . . is surely an ex- 
cellent thing in its place. But let us not make the mistake of 
calling it “education.” It should prepare a boy to succeed in 
his business; probably it will, when it is better developed. But 
it affords no more education than is to be found from the busi- 
ness itself. . . . But the individuals we have to deal with are 
not mechanics: they are human beings. They must be capable 
of living the life of the spirit, of appreciating the good things 
in nature, in conduct, and in art; they must be able to cope in- 
telligently with weighty problems of public policy.” 


“ An intelligent man,” said Plato, “ will prize those studies 
which result in his soul getting soberness, righteousness and 
wisdom, and will value less the others.” 

Sir Philip Sidney's “ purifying of wit, enritching of 
memory, enabling of judgment and enlarging of conceyt, 
which commonly we call learning,” has been thus expanded 
in Newman» 


A University training is the great ordinary means to a great 
but ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone of 
society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national 
taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power, and refining the intercourse of private life.” 


Again, “ Education is a high word.” It is not the mere 
multiplication and dissemination of volumes. 


Call things by their right names. . . . A memory for detail 
is not a philosophical or comprehensive view. Recreations are 
not education; accomplishments are not education. Do not say, 
the people must be educated, when, after all, you only mean 
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amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good spirits and good 
humour, or kept from vicious excesses. I do not say that such 
amusements, such occupations are not a great gain; but they 
are not education. 


What Education is, Newman in Dublin suggested. And 
John Stuart Mill echoed, from St. Andrew’s: 


Men are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or mer- 
chants, or manufacturers. . . . What professional men should 
carry away with them from an University, is not professional 
knowledge, but that which should direct the use of their pro- 
fessional knowledge. . . . Men may be competent lawyers with- 
out general education; but it depends on general education to 
make them lawyers who demand and are capable of apprehend- 
ing principles, instead of merely cramming their memory with 
details. 


A purpose of Newman’s Dublin discourses on Education 
was to plead for freedom of mind in each sphere, and so, 
incidentally, for the duty of including Theology in Univer- 
sity study, as being knowledge, and therefore, if omitted, 
leaving a University without the right to call itself such; but 
also to plead for the duty of studying any and all branches 
of knowledge (and, therefore, Theology as well as other 
branches) in and for themselves. R.H. Hutton, Newman’s 
faithful disciple so far and biographer, emphasizes how 7he 
Idea of a University 


enforced with the utmost power the true purpose of a liberal 
education, that it is a pursuit of knowledge, and not for the value 
of any of the fruits or applications of knowledge, however im- 
portant. Newman earnestly repudiated the notion that the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is merely subsidiary, even to religion. 
On the contrary, his general position . . . is, that Theology is 
essential to true University study, because it is a branch of true 


knowledge. 


Ozanam, the Sorbonne professor—as distinguished for 
piety as for culture—had been quoting St. ‘Augustine, that 
“all knowledge is good in itself; and, above all things, what 
is to be desired is truth, even apart from any theological 
use to which it may be turned.” And, in a lower sphere, 
the modern Mgr. Baudrillart would have his French clergy 
of to-day remember that “others, amongst us clergy, saw, in 
learning, only a means by which a certain number get on in 
the world; and thought it was their business to justify those 
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words about ‘knowledge puffing up’—words dear to a few 
humble souls and to a great number of idlers.” 

No; learning is its own end. 

An article in Studies—March, 1912—criticizing Newman's 
“Idea,” seemed to confound two things: the claim of any 
branch of knowledge to be studied in and for itself; and the 
claim it may make for the probability of being able to apply 
this study to use, to pass examinations even, or to get jobs. 

That alone [Newman had declared], is liberal knowledge, 
which stands on its own pretensions, refuses to be informed (as 
it is called) by any end, or absorbed by any art. . . . The most 
ordinary pursuits have this specific character, if they are self- 
sufficient and complete: the highest lose it, if they minister to 
something beyond them. 


So, Theology, used “for the purposes of the pulpit,” or 
“represented by the catechism,” “is not simple knowledge, 
but rather is an art or a business making use of Theology.” 

Again: 

What is merely professional, though highly intellectual, nay, 
though liberal in comparison of trade and manual labour, is not 
simply called liberal; and mercantile occupations are not liberal 
at all. 

As the body may be sacrificed to some manual or other toil, 
. . . SO may the intellect be devoted to some specific profession: 
and I do not call this culture of the intellect. 

A philosophical scheme of knowledge ... . could not, from 
the nature of the case, issue in any one definite art or pursuit, as 


its end. 

Those are some of the passages quoted against the author 
of the “ Idea of a University ” by his skilled critic in Studies. 
It has been suggested above that, to some extent at least, 
the argument between the critic and Newman concerns differ- 
ent things. And indeed, as the latter himself says, in words 
helpful towards keeping the peace: Most arguments are use- 
less because people do not agree about the premises. Hav- 
ing such distinction-making in mind, we quote his words as 
to culture and religion: 


Liberal education makes not the Christian, but the gentleman. 
. . . Liberal education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation 
of the intellect, as such, and its object is nothing more nor less 
than intellectual excellence, . . . an object as intelligible as the 
cultivation of virtue, while at the same time it is absolutely dis- 
tinct from it. 
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I wish the intellect to range with the utmost freedom, and re- 
ligion to enjoy an equal freedom, but what I am stipulating 
for is this, that they should be found in one and the same place, 
and exemplified in the same person. 

Now the ideal of Pope Pius IX. in the Brief constituting 
the Catholic University, in Dublin—written, it is said, by 
Archbishop Cullen—was a something different from, if not 
a contradiction of, the Oxford Rector’s ideal. And, against 
Newman's keeping of studies and the spheres of knowledge 
independent, that difference or that contradiction is brought 
up by the critic cited above. Newman himself came to 
acknowledge the difference. He says, quoting the Brief: 
“Our divine religion is, as it were, the soul of the whole 
study of letters . . . all branches of learning are to go for- 
ward in the most strict league with religion’’; that is, with 
the assumption of Catholic doctrine in their intrinsic treat- 
ment: and the professors are directly and with all their 
strength to mould their pupils to piety and virtue, and to 
safeguard them in literature and science from views out of 
conformity with the Church’s teaching. “I wrote,’’ he 
judges, ‘‘on a different idea, my discourses on University 
Education in 1852.” 

Considering the Papal Brief, may one take its idea of all 
investigation being in relation to religion, as the thesis, as 
something incontrovertible, if the religion is knowable and 
true; and yet, as a hypothesis, take Newman’s idea of allow- 
ing studies to go on, side by side, without interference, the 
while we see relations but imperfectly? The ideal, indeed, 
will be the seeing everything in God. And in God we, with 
all our powers, of all kinds, do live, move and have our 
being. And the knowing of God is Theology. 

One may illustrate this possible reconciliation of the 
absolute ideal and the working plan, not only by many appar- 
ent contradictions in the complexity of Newman’s mind- 
movements, but particularly by his criticism of an 1863 
Papal Brief concerning learning in Catholic Germany. He 
half thinks that what the Pope lays down might lead one to 
say that scientific discoveries cannot be made by one 
who does not know Catholic truth. Yet doubtless the Pope's 
words may be explained, again, as treating of the ideal; 
and then truly one may admit that the perfect relation of 
truths is not seen by a man of science who does not know 
all things in God. 
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However, in practice, the freedom that Newman would 
give, freedom in investigation, freedom also in publishing 
results, would be much greater than any freedom favoured 
by Pope Pius IX. after his experiences with anti-social 
revolutionary destroyers of Christian civilization, and hav- 
ing before him the merely destructive nature of much learn- 
ing directed against the authority of Scripture or of Church 
learning, favouring materialism and human degradation, 
favouring an intellectualism placing mind over morals, 
favouring world success to the detriment of the struggling 
weak and poor. 

And further, it is to be noted that Newman, with common 
sense, with large-mindedness, not without modesty and a 
discreet humbling of mind, did add, concerning this 1863 
Brief on learning, that if it is meant that Catholics for the 
moment are to say nothing, but are just to watch or follow 
scientific investigation, neither praising nor blaming, and not 
theorizing as to the relations between religious truth and 
all truth, then, for the moment, that may be best. Rome 
has a habit, as he says, of letting things settle themselves— 
what Henry VIII. was not worthy to call: Rome's “ dilatory 
sloth and tricks.” That may be often Rome’s wisdom; in 
face of the complexity of things and the inopportuneness 
of saying all things at all times. 

Is there a change in Newman—as by some has been stated 
—when the Dublin Rector, asking what the students were in 
the University for, came to say: “ The most obvious answer 
was to prepare for their respective professions—law, medi- 
cine, the ecclesiastical state, engineering, or mercantile 
pursuits’? No, for he added that “this was not a@// that 
a University education was intended for.” There is no con- 
tradiction, for the way to prepare is by training of the mind 
and by the indirect, if much more effective and complete, 
means of knowledge pursued and believed in for itself, and 
by the habits of mind of the man thus trained and cultivated. 

When wishing students to prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service, he sees (December 6, 1855), in the action of the 
Government, even as to these Indian examinations, justifica- 
tion for his view of education: 

It might have been supposed that the sagacious Government 
which directs the Indian Empire would have preferred young men 
who were already versed in the special business to which they 
will have to attend when in India, or in languages they will 
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have to use there. Not so; that would be the inferior view, the 
confined idea of education expressed by the exploded Edge- 
worth School, which was, to insist that the future lawyer is best 
employed even in boyhood in learning law, the future chemist in 
chemistry. It would be found in practice that such a method 
only produces machines, and incapable of any large and liberal 
action, minds certain to be beaten by those who have been de- 
veloped by a thorough university course. 


The Indian examiners “ have preferred University studies 
to professional, and have given considerably greater weight 
to Greek and Latin than to modern languages.”’ Nay, from 
America of to-day comes the voice of the Michigan Univer- 
sity Professor of Engineering: ‘‘ After twenty years, I can 
say that of all my high school studies, Latin is the one that 
I could least well have done without.” And a colleague of 
his writes, in the Educational Review, that leaders in pro- 
fessional schools have found, by experience, that the “ neces- 
sary preparation for technical study is to form the mind, 
rather than to set to work prematurely on work bearing 
directly on a profession.” The Vew York Sun tells that: 


all our great corporations and manufacturing concerns seek the 
college man, but in no sense do they seek him because of his 
familiarity with their business. They take him solely for the 
training he has gone through. . . . Records prove that, in pro- 
ducing establishments, the college man at thirty is far in advance 
of the man of the same age who entered by the apprentice door. 


In those United States there are, indeed, some of higher 
wisdom, or wistfulness; and Newman's “ Idea” is seen now 
for what it is, by, for instance, Mr. Stephen Leacock; writ- 
ing as an American to the English Morning Post, in May, 
1922. Oxford methods he finds antiquated: 


yet, whether we like it or not, Oxford gives something to its 
students, a life and a mode of thought, which in America, as 
yet, we can...not equal. Higher education in America 
flourishes chiefly as a qualification for entrance into a money- 
making profession, and not as a thing in itself. But in Oxford 
one can still see the surviving outlines of a nobler type of struc- 
ture and a higher inspiration. 


From America, too, came to us Thoreau's: “‘ To read well 
—that is, to read true books in a true spirit—is a noble 
exercise, and one that will task the reader more than any 
exercise which the customs of the day esteem.” And his 
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human word—even this—“ It is worth the expense of youth- 
ful days and costly hours, if you learn only some words of 
an ancient language, which are raised out of the trivialness 
of the street, to be perpetual suggestions and provocations.” 
Our own Mr. Lloyd George was among the humanists. He 
allowed—at a Calvinistic chapel—that ‘‘sometimes we 
criticize the Roman Catholic Church very severely; but” 
—he went on—‘‘there is no Church that has made a surer 
and deeper search into human nature. Roman Catholics 
conduct their worship in the language of worship. Their 
Church utilizes every means of taking people beyond every- 
day interests; the language of commerce and of every-day 
occupation is left outside, and the people are taught the 
language of worship. That shows a shrewd deep insight 
into the human mind.” The speaker had a clear-shining 
lantern to his path as Minister of Education. For there are 
so many sad educational souls who teach us nothing, teach- 
ing not the heart.! 

The Harvard disciple of Newman, quoted at the outset 
one sufferer in Lowell’s “most common-schooled and least 
cultivated country in the world” as a fellow-mourner, but 
in hope, from Newman's college in Dublin. In Zducation 
in a Free Ireland, Mr. Michael Tierney has written: 


Education for material ends, for trades or professions, will 
not of course be neglected, but it must be kept in its place... . 
Economic education is not absolutely essential, whereas human 
education is the vital need of democracy. (P. 33.) 


* A noble and chivalrous man, and a Catholic, Kenelm Digby, had written 
in Morus: 

“It seems to me that there is something so very solemn and majestic in the 
sound of the particular words used by the Church, words not translated, in 
order that ‘servatur in eis antiquitas, propter sanctiorem auctoritatem,’ the 
sense of which is perfectly well understood by the most simple Catholic who 
hears them, while they are never heard but when the soul is occupied with 
heaven, with truth, with love, with God—something so greatly affecting, im 
the thought that it was with these same words the saints of the 
Church, during so many generations of men, gave utterance to their faith; 
that while languages cease and knowledge passeth away, their sound is still 
heard, over all the Catholic world, and that it will continue to reach to heaven 
with the hearts and understanding of holy men in all future ages till Christ's 
second coming ; there is something in all this so strongly appealing to the heart, 
and even to the judgment, that I can hardly conceive how any man who has a 
heart and judgment, who is susceptible of the sublime, could ever hear the 
‘Per omnia secula seculorum,’ or the ‘ Vere dignum et justum est,’ without 
an elevation, without feeling less inclined than before to admit the plausible 
and ready argument against the wisdom of this ancient Church, which is urged 
with such confidence by persons, who, besides overlooking the immediate con- 
sequences from the doctrine of the communion of saints, and being therefore 
but ill-instructed in the Christian religion, are certainly in other respects the 
least qualified to determine any question of philosophy.” 
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We ought to aim . . . at giving every single citizen the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, understanding “ gentleman” no longer as a 
man of gentle birth, for now our birth will make us all equal, 


but as a man of gentle mind. (P. 53.) 

It does not matter very much what branch of “ useless’ know- 
ledge a man is versed in, one might say, so long as it is “ use- 
less" 1; ... Greek, French, conic sections, architecture, poe- 
try—all these things have a political value also, because the pos- 
session of liberal knowledge is to some extent a guarantee against 
being fooled. (P. 57.) 

The modern development of the Technical school, and its 
glorified cousin, the College of Science, and their common divorce 
from all liberal education, is a barbarism redolent of the material 
outlook of modern England, and should not be suffered in Ire- 
land. . . . Plutocracy in knowledge is a more deadly growth, 
than oligarchy, by far. The schools of Science and Technology 
should be of a University standing, and form part of the Uni- 
versity system, and their students should share in the varied life 


of the University. (P. 72.) 


Now, this idea and ideal of education, which Newman held 
to be most practical, because more thorough, more atten- 
tive to the end aimed at than to the passing show, has been 
criticized, further, as being, not practical and real, as New- 
man maintained it to be, but unreal and productive of the 
dilettante, not to say of the pretentious and supercilious 
worldling. “Some persons’—the Preface to the Univer- 
sity Discourses thus forestalls them—‘‘may be tempted to 
complain that I have servilely followed the English idea of 
a University to the disparagement of that knowledge which 
I profess to be so strenuously upholding; and they may 
anticipate that an academical system formed upon my model 
will result in nothing better or higher than in the production 
of that antiquated variety of human nature and remnant of 
feudalism called a ‘gentleman.’”’ 

But the object of the University is the good of the chil- 
dren Of the Church, meaning thereby, “not indeed their 
formation on any narrow or fantastic type, as for instance, 
that of an ‘English gentleman.’"’ ‘“ Our desideratum is. .. 
the force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness, and the 
versatility of intellect, the command over our own powers, 
the instinctive just estimate of things as they pass before us, 
which sometimes indeed is a natural gift, but commonly is 


* Thank God—the late Professor Tait of Edinburgh is cited as reflecting—I 
never taught anything that was of the slightest ‘use’ to anybody. 
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not gained without much effort and the exercise of years.” 
But if that be not gained, and if systems, courses, subjects, 
and examinations, and the useless useful, have dissipated the 
mind, and left no love of learning, no curiosity to know, 
then, at least, there may be a true basic education, as of 


the poor boy who, not in the wide world, but ranging day py day 
around his widowed mother’s home, “a dexterous gleaner”’ in a 
narrow field, and with only such slender outfit “as the village 
school and books a few supplied,” contrived from the beach, 
and the quay, and the fisher’s boat, and the inn’s fireside, and 
the tradesman’s shop, and the shepherd’s walk, and the smug- 
gler’s hut, and the mossy moor, and the screaming gulls, and the 
restless waves, to fashion for himself a philosophy and a poetry, 
of his own. 


There is magic in the web of the words. To know New- 
man, the writer thereof, is a liberal education in itself. And 
saying that, recalls, once more, what things are implied in 
the high word Education, and what are the other things which 
seem confusedly to be implied in the “education” word, 
as used by some professional educational experts. 

And yet, even of these, one, Mr. Sampson—member of the 
Departmental Committee recently (1922) reporting on the 
teaching of English in England—declares how (through the 
Cambridge University Press), that Newman might rise with 


“I told you so.” For: “Our present national scheme of 
education is a failure; because it tends to produce a mentally 
over-crammed .. . population, prepared neither for live- 


lihood nor for life in the broader sense."" Further: “I be- 
lieve that the recommended interest of teachers in the 
“science” of education means excessive concern with the 
heads of children and no concern with their souls.”’ It is 
the echo of Newman. But it is the bare ipse dixit of the 
Church. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
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= T is a bolt from the blue,” said Dan Manney, gazing 
[e= the heads of the old men in Jerry Whittaker’s 
shoe-room. There was finality in his decisive tone. 

“Or a voice from the grave,” added John Buchan, with a 
quizzical glance, as he struck his Scotch blackthorn on a 
bench before him. 

The lamp behind the cobbler’s shoulder seemed to double 
its cheerful light as the old men entered for one of their 
evenings of talk. Jimmy Brown, who for the past two weeks 
had been “on the threshold of pneumonia” (said the report 
of Dr. Curtis), “was up and himself again” (his own 
firm report): and he would be coming up to Jerry’s this even- 
ing “to pick up the threads of the Langan story.” Jimmy 
entered the welcome of the room just as John Buchan said “a 
voice from the grave"; John quickly added, “ but we are 
not talking o’ you man, Jimmy. We can hardly believe the 
new turn in the Langan case, nor will you credit it, I'll 
warrant.” 

“The dear old men of the evenings,”’ as Kenny Cleary 
was wont to call the assembly, would have spent an hour in 
cordial greetings to their restored member, but Jimmy wanted 
“to go on with the story that has all the village by the ears.” 
Jim Clancy, too, as one who was almost a newcomer to 
Templedale, Jim, whose linguistic lore rarely had a final 
“G,” was curious “to have a right understandin’ of the 
tragedy in its beginnin’s over thirty years ago.” Jim was a 
constant attendant at the evening sessions in Jerry's: “ No 
book is half so interestin’ as their histories," he had said of 
them; and again: “The storytellers and philosophers they 
are and have been these many years.” 

“Tt is Dr. Curtis will have a worthy word upon such a 
mystery,’ said Dan Manney, when his “ bolt from the blue” 
approached the consideration of the village academicians. 

Dr. Curtis, whose precisely-trimmed beard gave him the 
appearance of a scholar, and whose expert medical skill was 
valued for twenty miles around Templedale, frequently 
sought an opportunity “to sit and consider for recreation 
and wisdom” with the old villagers in Jerry’s shoe-shop. 
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He would surely attend one of the sessions whose theme was 
the astounding news about the Langans. 

The Langan case! Here was an issue that brought New 
York into the very streets of the village of Templedale. What 
had been for the past thirty years no more than a ghost of a 
memory now stalked about into the talk of households, as a 
murdered man might do, if he arose and walked around with 
the blood fresh on his gaping wounds. There was a cul- 
ture in discussions at Jerry’s always, and it would try to 
cover with the mantle of charity the names in the Langan 
story: “But the newspapers have it now, and full enough,” 
said Jimmy Brown, “or at least a good part of the bad part 
of it,” he added by way of correction. “It was a sorry 
tragedy from the start, and a sorrier tragedy as it goes on.” 

“Justice has a slow way at times,” whispered Mat Allen 
to John Buchan, “ but sure.”’ 

“ Sure,”’ said an echoing whisper, as if from the top of the 
brooding larch outside the shop. 

And then for the benefit of Jim Clancy, who had lived 
in Templedale only the past five years, and had never heard 
of Shiftless Langan, Jimmy Brown went back “to the start 
of the first chapter, compressing it enough, since the others 
knew it; and words of pity could not help or hinder it now.” 

“Shiftless they called John Langan,” Jimmy went on 
rapidly. ‘‘He could not turn a hand at anything without 
spoiling it. I doubt if he could drive a nail straight, and 
if he did it would be in the wrong place. For all that, 
however, he had a tongue that was glib enough; yet his smart 
speech alone couldn't earn a decent living for him, neither 
in the mills, nor now and then as a chance job came anywhere 
in the village. But it was his slippery words, I suppose, 
and his tricks that led a decent young girl to consider him 
at all and then marry him,—Ellen, that afterwards had years 
of pity around her, and . . . ” and after a pause Jimmy 
added, “maybe she is to have the right justice before her 
now.” 

“ Ay, I'm thinking,” said John Buchan, the blackthorn firm 
in his hands. 

“The laws go roundabout,” Dan Manney had time to 
ejaculate, before Jimmy Brown resumed his story. 

“A son and a daughter were born to the Langans, but 
the new voices could not stir Shiftless to earn a bite of bread 
or a stitch of clothes. The thrifty little wife nearly wore 
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her hands to the bone trying to keep soul and body together 
in the house. And finally, with the last few dollars that 
remained from her girlhood savings, the Langans moved 
away to a city of mills,—Lowell, I think it was: for Ellen, 
as she let out to one of the neighbours, imagined that a new 
and better chance might be the making of Shiftless. But 
bad here, he was worse there. A summer of laziness went 
by him, and before the autumn set in he was gone from his 
little family, leaving them not only poor but heartbroken ; 
for Ellen had to imagine all kinds of desolate things, with 
all the canals and railroad crossings in the city where a man 
like Shiftless might have met his end. But no tidings of 
him came to her, and it was not more than a month when 
she and her two children were on the verge of starvation. 
The duty of looking after the distressful woman was made 
over to this village, and the Poor Board of Templedale had 
to bring her here and help to support Ellen Langan and 
the children till such time as she got her health to work.” 
Jimmy ended, having brought the Langan case down to the 
dramatic chapter which now electrified the very street-talk 
of Templedale and had become no trifling subject for a 
lawyer’s office and a courtroom in New York. 

“You have been at home, Jimmy, since the latest news 
came about,” said Jim Clancy; perhaps with the hope that 
he might be allowed to relate it. 

Jimmy had of course received rumours of the “ Langan 
mystery,” as it crept in from the gossip of the village; but 
he was anxious “to have a right understanding of the fabu- 
lous event and the truth of it all,” as he said, nodding to- 
wards Clancy. 

Dan Manney abetted the nod, and as if he were spokesman 
for the assembly, he proposed “a repetition, straight and 
accurate from Jim Clancy, who has been nearer to the places 
where the news comes; and I am not wisely sure that we 
ourselves have the facts just right.” 

“But of course you know, Jimmy,” Clancy began with a 
kindly condescension to his older confrére, ‘“‘ Shiftless, as 
you call him, found the means to fill his hands with wealth 
and success in New York.” 

“Success that holds black clouds like destruction over it,” 
broke in Dan Manney. But he apologized for his inter- 
tuption, and gave a courteous bow to Jim. 

“Well, how it came to be known that he was livin’ at all, 
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and in the lap of fortune, was odd enough,” Jim proceeded. 
“A letter came only two weeks ago to the house of the son, 
Young John you call him here in the village; and the letter 
bore the full words of a lawyer's office, and it was signed 
by John Langan, no other than Shiftless, who had deserted 
his wife and children thirty years ago. ‘I have just now 
read,’ says the letter, ‘an account in a Boston paper of the 
death and funeral of one Edward Langan who once lived 
in Templedale, and in the list of those who attended the 
funeral your name was given. Hence I write to see if you 
can give me some details about Edward Langan’s death, for 
he was my brother.’” Jim almost pretended that he was 
reading a letter out of his empty hand; he glanced towards 
Dan Manney before he went on. “ Young John wrote back 
a very curt reply, saying only this much to the New York 
letter and its name: ‘If Edward Langan was your brother, 
then you are my father.’ And before the next night, a tele- 
gram and fifty dollars with it arrived for Young John and 
told him to come at once to New York. Young John let 
out all the early part of this news ’’"—Jim was directing this 
sentence towards Jimmy Brown—“ but he is silent these latter 
days, and we know the rest from Ellen herself and from 
Lawyer Butler.” Then with a glance to all the kindly faces 
in the room, he continued the narrative. “Young John sped 
away in the early mornin’ to New York,—a Saturday mornin’. 
It was afternoon when he arrived in his amazement at the 
sight of the towerin’ city, and more amazed later as he ven- 
tured on towards William Street where the office was. It 
was Saturday afternoon, as I say, and havin’ given no notice 
that he was comin’, the offices were all closed; but he saw 
his father’s names on six big doors along one of the high 
corridors, ‘ John Langan, Attorney-at-Law,’ in gorgeous let- 
ters that leaped forward at his eyes till he was almost dizzy 
with the unbelief.” Jim ran his forefinger across the still 
air to indicate the width of the sign. ‘ However, all the 
doors were locked; the janitor told him to come back on 
Monday; but Young John felt so bewildered and out of 
place that he quit the big city and was back in Temple- 
dale, a disappointed and weary man, on Sunday mornin’.” 

“He went again?” Jimmy Brown put the half-query to 
afford the narrator “a bit of a pause.” 

And Dan Manney, with the same intent, whispered, with 
a conscious smile at the bull he was making. “And if he 
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remained at home the second time he went, the case would 
be better off.” 

“He sent a card "’—Jim quickly resumed his story—"‘ and 
again a telegram and money came to him. Quittin’ his work, 
he rushed away to New York. If he was dazed the first time 
he saw the names and doors, he was almost out of his senses 
when he entered behind them, ushered in through desks and 
clerks and reception-rooms to the majestic office of his 
father.” 

“Of Shiftless John Langan!” Jerry Whittaker exclaimed 
with derision, and he seemed to pound the words beneath 
his pegging hammer. 

“Here is a marvel to consider,’ whispered Mat Allen, 
and his hint was agreeable to the old men and their accus- 
tomed tendency “to consider the strangeness of many facts 
in the world.” Moreover, Jim Clancy was lighting his pipe 
at the moment, and that was a gesture for a reflective mood. 

“It would be well if Dr. Curtis or Father Beatty would be 
coming in just now,” Dan Manney started the digression, 
“‘and we could be asking them how one that was a failure 
in the village like Shiftless could rise up to the splendours 
and the pomp of a great attorney in New York . . . in New 
York!” 

“Queer are the tricks that bring around the money,” said 
the strong staccato accents of John Buchan. 

“Even so,” Jim Clancy replied, “the papers tell us that 
Shiftless is what they call a famous criminal lawyer, that 
he has figured with success—success, they say politely 
enough—in cases of large amounts. But Lawyer Butler, who 
is conductin’ the case for Ellen Langan, also is polite enough 
in the way he says, if I may repeat his words without trans- 
gressin’, that Shiftless John Langan mace much of his money 
in many a nasty way.” Jim was aware that the kindly assem- 
bly of old men at Jerry’s always kept a circumspect cautious- 
ness in the talk about the living: the culture of charity was 
concealed under a mantle of silence. Jim, therefore, did not 
unfold “the black career” which Lawyer Butler, after re- 
turning from New York, had told to a few of the villagers 
about Shiftless—how be became a pawn for a gang of 
blackmailers long ago in the great city, hired by disreputable 
lawyers, until he managed to become a lawyer himself, and 
then practised the black art of wringing large sums of money 
out of indecencies. 

“But you haven’t related what followed when Young John 
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returned from his visit to the wealth and pomp of Shiftless,” 
said Dan Manney, after the pause: Dan's eyes implied that 
he was concerned with the story only for the sake of Jimmy 
Brown. : 

“The rascal!” exclaimed Jerry, who earlier in the day had 
received a hint of the sequence; “a fine son to be standing 
against the mother who struggled so hard to bring him and 
his sister up decently.” Such indignation was a rare thing 
in Jerry’s speech, since purposes of trade had long schooled 
him in restraint of censure. 

Jimmy Brown shot an inquiring look straight at Jim 
Clancy's eyes. 

“Young John returned like a man talkin’ upside down”’; 
Jim put a quiet smile around the remark. “ His father hardly 
greeted him before he started on a tirade against Ellen, 
against the mother of Young John standing there before 
him. Shiftless, with smart words, said that Ellen had been 
the pest of his early life, that she finally drove him away 
from home, and was clever enough to prevail on the authori- 
ties that he was dead, and so gather in the insurance on his 
life. Young John was gullible indeed to believe it; and 
home he comes and stands condemnin’ his own mother for 
havin’ driven such a father out oftheir lives. For Shiftless 
merely shook hands afterwards with his son and showed him 
to the door without the favour of a gift or a promise.” 

“Small pity for Young John,” Dan Manney made the com- 
ment. ‘‘ Even if he were but a child of five, he should have 
dared to defend his mother, yes, even if all the money in 
the world was in the way against him.” 

“Ellen listened to what Young John had to say,” Jim 
Clancy went on, “and she was wise enough to know that 
Shiftless had some dark secret to hide when he made such 
a power of lies. She could easily call on neighbours and 
on the Poor Board of Templedale to deny that she ever 
had a cent belongin’ to her husband; and they would readily 
prove also that no bank in the whole world ever held a dollar 
of hers in the tryin’ years of her poverty. So she quietly 
goes to Lawyer Butler, tells him that her husband is a wealthy 
man in New York, and he must pay back to her every cent she 
had to earn and spend till the two children came of age. 
And Butler found out the dark secret when he had engaged 
a lawyer in New York to help him with the case; he soon 
discovered that Shiftless was married again, or rather, since 
that could be no true marriage, that he was makin’ a home 
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for himself with another woman. . . . That's how the 
matter stands now between Shiftless John and Ellen Langan,” 
Jim added to his own pause. 

“And they say that the daughter sides with Shiftless,” 
said Dan Manney, in a dubious tone. 

““Money draws people to queer sides,” John Buchan re- 
plied with emphasis. 

“It is queerer than the queer”; Jimmy Brown was shak- 
ing his puzzled head; “it is more than a bolt from the blue, 
as you were saying, Dan, when I came in this evening.” 

‘* And lawyers are here in the village now from New York,” 
Dan replied. ‘‘ That’s what I was meaning when I said that. 
Clerks and lawyers are here in the village, come to take 
notes against Ellen Langan.” 

““They may have a note from me that will not be to their 
liking”; grim indignation gripped Jimmy’s words. But 
almost immediately the usual smile of kindness lit up his 
features, and he arose to go. “I must remember that I am 
not long out of the sick-room,” he whispered to Mat Allen. 

For the others, too, the hour was late. ‘We have had 
enough of one case for one night,” Dan Manney said, as the 
group moved towards the door. “It would be easier to 
tarry over it, if the persons in it were not neighbours.” 

Jim Clancy, during the ensuing days, found time “to be 
gatherin’ up the threads of the case, so as to be givin’ them 
at Jerry’s in the evenin’s.” Ellen Langan was summoned 
to the Court of Domestic Appeals in New York, and her 
suit was under the counsel of a lawyer named Flanry; Law- 
yer Butler had been advised to select him. Flanry did not at 
once prosecute Shiftless for bigamy, thinking that he could 
first make Shiftless pay the sum of money that Ellen de- 
manded. But Shiftless “swore a string of oaths” (as Jim 
Clancy reported one evening in Jerry's) that he would not 
give her or her children a cent of money. Then came sum- 
monses and the court,—‘‘Flanry on one side, Shiftless on 
the other, and a judge between.” 

“ Butler tells me,” Jim was relating another evening, “‘ that 
the appearance of Ellen in the courtroom makes Shiftless 
tremble as if he had a fit. Shiftless, the smart fellow that 
prosecuted so many others, is not able to face the condemnin’ 
presence of Ellen, nor the pointin’ finger of Flanry. Where 
are his smart tricks now, and his brave words that lied about 
a mother to her son?” Jim almost chanted the question, 
and then: “ What in the world was in the mind and heart 
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of Shiftless when he wrote to Young John and revealed where 
he is and what he is?” 

It was upon this question that the assembly at Jerry's 
“considered for the width and length of an entire evening.” 
Various answers echoed from the cautious circle. John 
Buchan “would find it nearer to explain a ghost on the 
heather of the Highlands,” and he ventured only this: “ Per- 
haps Shiftless, after years of loneliness, wanted to see his 
own flesh and blood.” But he could have had that consola- 
tion without ever bringing himself into the present conflict. 
Dan Manney put a conjecture forth on the motive of restitu- 
tion, and he refuted it by recalling how Shiftless seemed 
determined not to give a mite of his money to any member 
of his family. Mat Allen, with a nice hesitancy, remarked 
that Shiftless may have had the mind to share some of his 
money with the family, but was prevented by the woman 
who was now living with him. Dr. Curtis marked his com- 
ment with a tone of disgust; his eye flashed as if it would 
like to be set upon Shiftless himself. ‘‘ Whether he had 
malice or vengeance, he set a trap which caught himself. 
His mind has been on a rack of torture all these years, and 
he could not be cunning on this issue. His initial letter pre- 
tended that he wanted news about a dead brother. What 
he wanted was to find out if Ellen was still living; for if 
she were dead, he would legitimatize his present unlawful 
marriage. He might have come incognito himself to dis- 
cover the conditions here; he might have sent a secret mes- 
senger. But, as I said, he has long been in torment and 
torture; something back of his mind obscured his accus- 
tomed cunning. He flung forth his baited line, but the 
cruel hook caught himself.” 

On the following evening, Jim Clancy, almost breathless, 
entered Jerry’s shop of judges. He held forth a New York 
journal which Lawyer Butler handed to him only a few 
minutes before. In less than a minute of a pause, Jim read 
a newsnote: “ John Langan, a well-known criminal lawyer 
of New York, died during court proceedings this morning. 
He had just risen for his line of defence, and uttering a 
sharp cry, he reeled and fell towards a young woman at his 
side and expired in her arms, before medical assistance could 
be brought to him.” 

“Only for you are reading the words, Jim Clancy, I would 
think that you are standing there and inventing them,” said 
Jerry Whittaker, with his hammer lifted, as if in protest. 
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“In the arms of the illegitimate wife?” Jimmy Brown 
gasped at his own question. 

Before a word arose upon this event in the case, a horse 
was heard galloping down the road,—a sound that signified 
a visit from Dr. Curtis. Silence held the assembly until the 
Doctor had taken a chair near the cobbler’s bench. 

“That was the sudden death of John Langan, Doctor,” said 
John Buchan tentatively. 

It was apparent that Dr. Curtis had already heard the news 
and had thoughts upon that point, for he answered immedi- 
ately: ‘‘ Not sudden,—not a sudden death, should I say.” 

Mat Allen, with reluctance, lest he should appear to be dis- 
puting a learned physician, remarked: “ Yet it was said that 
the man seemed to be in the good health before the quick 
turn came.” 

“In good health, yes, as far as medical skill might dis- 
cern,” the Doctor replied with a gentle courtesy to Mat. 
“But there are cases which elude the most skilful instru- 
ments in a laboratory and escape detection by the expert 
practitioner. Medicine is mere make-believe when dealing 
with invalids whose maladies are deeper than flesh and 
blood.” 

Stroking his pointed beard for a minute, Dr. Curtis quietly 
observed the quizzical look upon the faces around the room. 
The tick of the old clock measured off the solemn silence till 
he began to speak again. “Let me add a word of explana- 
tion. Let me take this Langan matter as an example to the 
point, for it has been exhaustively mentioned in all these 
past weeks in our papers. . . . Well, there you have a man 
who was morally sick for many years. . . . Externally he 
seemed to be in perfect health, active, alert, busy at his 
craft. . . . But Langan knew a malady that could not be 
eased by medicine, by rest-cures in the country, or by special 
baths and masseurs, by drugs and tonics. Physicians could 
assure him that his body was in good condition ; the diagnosis 
would stop there. . . . Something was sick within him, 
deadly sick; that something was a part of him, a more vital 
part than even his material heart and brain. If he had 
abused or harmed his body, the laws of health would testify. 
But he violated other laws, great laws, not only of the soul, 
but laws of life, stern mandates pertaining to rights and 
duties. The tradition of the world, even the un-Christian 
world, is a witness here. . . . He deserted his wife and 
children; he broke the sacred laws of marriage. These 
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things "—Dr. Curtis made an admonitory gesture to accom- 
pany his cautious thought—“ these things are said of him 
abroad in talk and in newspapers, or I should not state 
them. . . . There was his disease,—the conscious violation 
of law, of great laws”; the Doctor set the words in emphasis. 
. » . “The outraged soul sometimes breaks through. I do 
not mean to say,” again he waved an admonition against 
misunderstanding—"“ I do not say that all suicides and heart- 
failures result from that; but sometimes—who knows how 
many?—sometimes the soul in torment breaks through, and 
suicide or sudden death from heart failure is the end of the 
moral sickness.” 

In the profound silence that followed, John Buchan ven- 
tured a word: “Sick man he was. See how the irritation 
of his malady forced him to reveal his whereabouts.” 

A hush was put upon the talk, as if by unanimous con- 
sent. Shiftless John Langan was dead; let him have silence 
in Templedale. Let Young John be without curious eyes 
and questioning words. And so for two weeks that fol- 
lowed, the Langan case made no topic for the “old men 
of the evenings,” the kindly academy in Jerry’s friendly 
room. Even the return of Ellen to the village was not men- 
tioned. Jim Clancy, however, “measured some minutes of 
the daytime for an occasional word with Lawyer Butler.” 
And he sought an opportune moment to give the latest item 
of the Langan news on a subsequent evening. 

“Butler tells me,” he remarked, when a lull came in the 
conversation, “that Ellen Langan will not get a cent of the 
money or a foot of the great estate that belonged to Shift- 
less on the Hudson. The other woman, the woman that 
he called his wife in New York, has the trick all cooked up; 
for Flanry, who was lawyer for Ellen from the start, has now 
gone over to the side of the other woman, and the evil pair 
will divide the fortune between them.” 

“ And would they do that?” Jimmy Brown almost shouted 
the question. ‘‘ They have the terrible ending of Shiftless 
to remember.” 

“And they must know that law is law and will triumph,” 
whispered Mat Allen, with his wonted gentleness. 

John Buchan, going out the door, seemed almost to chant: 
“The mills of God grind slowly but surely.” 

“Surely,” again whispered Mat Allen out of his old wise 
heart. 

MICHAEL EARLS. 
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IN DEFENCE OF “CHURCH LATIN” 


6c“ IRCHENLATEIN Kiichenlatein.” This familiar 
K com proverb expresses to-day the humanistic 
tradition, arrogant and unjust. Let it be conceded 
at the outset that there was a “ Kitchen Latin” in the Middle 
Ages (but not, I think, confined to them), of which the 
steward’s accounts of the Earl of Derby’s Expedition in 
1390, published by the Camden Society, form a good exam- 
ple. Such entries as “Pro j barella de tonneyes,” “Pro j 
harness-cloth ”"—I quote from memory—are doubtless grot- 
esque; but who in his senses would subject the diction of a 
washing-book or a baker’s bill to literary criticism? If the 
accounts are correct, clearly intelligible, punctual, orderly, 
and decently written, they have satisfied all reasonable re- 
quirements. How many menus are any better than ‘French 
of the furthest end of Norfolk,” over which Langland made 
merry? Moreover, these accounts were not of any church- 
man’s penning! 

The arbitrary doctrine of the humanists that good Latin 
must be Ciceronian or Augustan, that all literary work must 
be studiously imitative of the Latin writers of this very 
limited period, is altogether unreasonable, and indeed a de- 
Jusion comparable to their notions of Greek sculpture as 
eternally divorced from colour, like: 


“ Shelley in his white ideal 
All statue-blind.” 


Born of pride and half-knowledge, this delusion had very 
painful] results, as when “ Bembo advised Sadoleto to avoid 
the Epistles of St. Paul lest the barbarous Latinity should 
spoil his style.” A collection of similar extravagances may 
be found in Pastor’s History of the Popes. Pastor, be it 
noted, is a champion of the true Renaissance. 

In the full tide of the English Renaissance worthy Samuel 
Daniel had the courage to break a lance for the literary credit 
of the Middle Ages. Not only did he publish 4 Defence 
o} Rhyme, not only did he praise St. Thomas, but he openly 
attacked this extravagant worship of classical form and idiom 
for their own sake. 

* Dublin Review, April, 1887, p. 433, citing J. A. Symonds. 
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For seeing it is matter that satisfies the iudiciall, appeare it 
in what habite it will, all these pretended proportions of words, 
howsoeuer placed, can be but words, and peraduenture serue but 
to embroyle our vnderstanding; whilst seeking to please our 
eare, we enthrall our iudgement ; to delight an exterior sense, wee 
smoothe vp a weake confused sense, affecting sound to be vn- 
sound, and all to seeme Servum pecus, onely to imitate Greekes 
and Latines, whose felicitie in this kinde might be something to 
themselues, to whome their owne idioma was naturall; but to vs 
it can yeeld no other commoditie than a sound. 


Latin, throughout the patristic age, was, it must be re- 
membered, a living tongue, and no living tongue can remain 
as stationary as a liturgical one. It may in isolation change 
very little, witness Icelandic, still in essence the very lan- 
guage of the Sagas, and Italian, still the very tongue of 
St. Francis and Dante. 

To choose capriciously one single literary period of a lan- 
guage for praiseful recognition, while condemning all that 
was written before or after as “bad,” is exceedingly un- 
reasonable. Treat Shakespeare in this fashion, and all that 
was written before Marlowe or after Shirley shall go for 
“bad” English, “late” English, “low’’ English. Could 
anything be more absurd? Goldsmith, Tennyson, Newman, 
Ruskin, will be found to have written “bad” English be- 
cause they had the misfortune to be living after 1640! 

This absurdity has been deftly touched by one of the best 
living authorities: 


There is too great proneness to stamp one period of Latin, one 
period of one dialect of Greek, as correct, and everything that 
differs from it as wrong. But the real cause of the inferiority 
of style in later pagan writers lies, not in the words, but in the 
want of life and spirit in the men. The question has yet to be 
asked and answered, how far the language used by Basil is less 
fit to express clearly and vigorously his meaning than that used 
by Demosthenes, and, if so, what are the real reasons for the 
inferiority? Those who have read least of such authors as Basil 
are most ready to condemn their style.? 


Indeed, there are not wanting men of ability who maintain 
that the Ciceronian or Augustan periods are ill-qualified to 
render the true Latin spirit, who maintain that the Latin 
language was made for rhyme and recovered its heritage 
in the Breviary hymns. 


 S. Daniel, in G. G. Smith’s Eliz. Crit. Essays (1904), ii. p. 364. 
2? W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, xviii. p. 451, 1893. 
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I have grave doubts as to whether we know very much of the 
Roman spirit from the Roman literature. . . . One hardly finds 
Chaucer, the Elizabethans, the Cavalier poets, Keats or Words- 
worth in “ Rasselas” and “The Rambler,” and I have always 
suspected that Latin literature was in a great measure “ John- 
sonized,” periwigged, hidden and perverted by the irresistible 
flood of Greek authors. It may be a paradox, but I have a very 
strong conviction that the Missal and the Breviary tell us more 
about the true Latin character than Cicero and Horace.! 





Mr. Machen is borne out by the authority of a great clas- 
sical scholar, the late F. W. H. Myers: 


Adam of St. Victor is metrically nearer to Livius Andronicus 
than to Virgil or Ovid; and the Litany of the Arval Brethren 
finds its true succession, not in the Secular Ode of Horace, but 
in the Dies /rae or the Veni Creator.? 


Again, it stands to reason that medizval (and later) Chris- 
tendom, being obviously of a very different mentality from 
that of Ciceronian or Augustan Rome, must utter itself 
in a different idiom: 


Those who look on Latin merely as a literary language—as 
the dead bridge leading us towards a dead past, or as the cere- 
ments enwrapping a mummified civilization—such is Latin for 
the student of Roman literature and Roman life of the Augus- 
tan age. . . . But the very reverse aspect is that which Catholics 
are called upon to confront. They are already citizens of no 
mean city—they are participants of a living civilization whose 
conquest is a world-wide empire. The official language of this 
vast empire is Latin—no dead tongue, but a living, every-day 
medium of intercommunication for the citizens who frequent its 
schools, study and expound its laws, hold communication with 
its world-wide officialdom.® 


In Medizval or Church Latin, Christendom had such an 
idiom, and this idiom, in the opinion of some who are especi- 
ally well qualified to judge, was one of remarkable excel- 
lence: 


The ecclesiastical body in the twelfth century is a real society 
almost contemptuous of political or racial frontiers. ... In 
medizval Latin this vast society possessed a language suited to 
the varied wants of the age, and it is as living as any vernacular 


t A. Machen, Hieroglyphics, pp. 193—4, 1906. 
2 Essays Classical, ed.3 (1897), in Internatl. Libr. Famous Lit., i. p. 331. 
3 H. T. Henry, in American Catholic Quarterly Review (Jan. 1908). 
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if we read it in a letter of St. ‘Anselm, a sermon of St. Bernard, 
a poem of Adam of St. Victor, the “ Polycraticus” of John of 
Salisbury, an assize of Henry II., the desultory chronicle of 
Ordericus Vitalis, or the finished history of William of Tyre. 
It was a language which might have had a greater literature if the 
less simple among those who wrote had not been continually 
harking back to classical models.1 


To resume the testimony of Dr. Henry: 


Christian Latinity can never be circumscribed within the Augus- 
tan limits of etymology, of pronunciation, of syntax; of ancient 
Roman ideas or ideals, purposes or plans. Its purview is wholly 
different, its outlook on life and manners, its necessities born of 
that outlook—all are at variance with “classical” Latinity. The 
Christian poets early broke away from classical restrictions; they 
had ideas to express that would not fit into the quantitative mea- 
sures of the Augustan or even the post-Augustan Latin. If they 
were to sing at all, they must burst through that narrow cage; 
and those who knew best the classical usages were freest in dis- 
regarding it. 


Among modern classical scholars, Professor Phillimore’s 
is an honoured name. His verdict is a startling one for 
those who cling to the old notions about the Renaissance :: 


England is to this day labouring under an opposite extreme of 
pedantry [to Petrarch’s] which decrees that only the narrowest 
classical period deserves any study. Men pass for educated and 
for good Latinists who have never read St. Augustine or Pruden- 
tius, and for whom 1,200 years of their own ignorance are 
tabooed as the “ Dark Ages.” Shut your eyes and call it the 
Dark Ages! This is a darker state of mind than those (sic) who 
though they had the bad taste to prefer St. Jerome to Cicero 
as a stylist had at least read both. In this matter Classicism 
has shrunk and narrowed since Petrarch ‘500 years ago. 
Ciceronianism was a pedantry: but the English Public Schools 
tradition supported by their dutiful adjuncts the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, is a narrower pedantry still. Latin 
must be a closed book after Hadrian's reign. Or, if we venture 
to take a look into regions where no curriculum runs and no 
guide helps us, let us confine ourselves to the pretty pastiche of 
Claudian, a good old heathen, and not attempt the dangerous 
Prudentius, who scans idola as a dactyl (as it was pronounced! ) 
and attests so many unscriptural corruptions in religion.? 

* Francis Urquhart, in Catholic Encycl., Vol. III., p. 701. 
? Dublin Review, July, 1913, pp. 16—17. Christian Latin was also warmly 
defended by Ozanam (see his Life, by Kathleen O'Meara (ed. 2), pp. 401—2), 


and by the learned author of Mores Catholici. See also Dr. Aveling in the 
Dublin Review, Jan. 1904, pp. 16—18. 
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The essential excellence of the post-classical ‘ Holy Latin | 


Tongue” is brilliantly defended by Canon Barry in the 
Dublin Review of July, 1906, and again by Father Kevin 
Clark, O.P., in THE MONTH of December, 1914, who quotes 
a remarkable passage of de Quincey, upholding the much 
decried Latinity of the scholastics: 


The diction was a perfect thing in its kind, and, to do it jus- 
tice, we ought rather to compare it to the exquisite language of 
algebra — equally irreconcilable to all standards of esthetic 
beauty; but yet for the three qualities, of elliptical rapidity (that 
rapidity which constitutes very much of what is meant by elegance 
in mathematics), of absolute precision, and of simplicity, this 
algebraic language is unrivalled among human inventions (p. 
605.) 


Another consideration is here relevant and weighty. There 
have not been wanting ripe scholars, quite independent of 
the Romantic movement, who have but a poor opinion of 
the actual achievements of the humanists, those confident 
scorners of medieval art and architecture. The reproduc- 
tion of a faultless style—supposing it to be faultless—is a 
poor achievement if this style does not clothe noble and vital 
thought. Again, it is surely impossible for noble and vital 
thought to clothe itself in a studiously imitative vesture. The 
adage, “ Extremes meet,” suggests here a remarkable analogy 
which would horrify Ciceronians exceedingly. Pedantic 
humanism is remarkably like much Victorian Gothic! The 
measurements may be exact, the imitation sedulous, not to 
say slavish, but the result is unmistakably lifeless and futile. 
Who now reads Vida, for instance? or who desires to? 


The Renascence was the grave of medizval literature. In 
the new era imitation takes the place of invention, pedantry of 
inspiration; for an Adam of St. Victor, or a Jacopone, we have 
a Vida or a Sannazaro. Soon the impure hand of the renascent 
paganism was laid upon the offices of religion.’ 


To bewail the fact that St. Augustine’s Latin is not 
Cicero's, nor St.Gregory’s that of Sallust, may even be 
deemed as foolish as to bewail the fact that Avignon and 
Rome cannot exchange their geographical positions, or that 
St. Louis did not live in the sixteenth century, or St. Augus- 
tine in the nineteenth! Had St. Gregory affected an arti- 


* W. S. Lilly, Christianity and Modern Civilization, p. 275. 
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ficial Ciceronian diction, his works would not have found 
many willing readers either yesterday or to-day. 


It would be to fall into the pedantic fallacy of the more con- 
ceited humanists of the Renaissance to suppose that a Latin com- 
position cannot be artistic because the Latin is not Ciceronic. The 
letters of Gregory will be read, ay, even for their literary excel- 
lence, when the insipid productions—classically perfect—of the 
Renaissance will be consigned to well-merited oblivion.* 


Surely it is obvious that St.Gregory would have been a 
tiresome pedant had he, living a full, intense and zealous 
life in the sixth Christian century, sought to reproduce, 
against nature, that of the first century before Christ! 
Imagine any sane writer and preacher of to-day enunciating 
the periods of Sir Philip Sidney! Indeed, he might as well 
parody Euphuism while he was about it! There is consider- 
able excuse for Ruskin’s violent outburst, excessive though 
it be, against “the essential character of Renaissance art,— 
the pride of Thieves, adorned by the labour of Fools, unde 
the mastership of Satyrs.”? After all, Ruskin is but un- 
consciously echoing Roger Bacon’s mind: 


Sed non sic instruuntur, sed in fabulis et insaniis Ovidianis 
et caeterorum poetarum, ubi omnes errores in fide et moribus 
proponuntur.§ 


Surely, too, it is highly questionable whether any man can 
understand the genius of an acquired language if his studies 
are confined to one narrow period of that language. I am 
morally certain that James Russell Lowell was right in his 


complaint that: 


Men still pain themselves to write Latin verses, matching their 
wooden bits of phrase together as children do dissected maps, 
and measuring the value of what they have done, not by any 
standard of intrinsic merit, but by the difficulty, of doing it. (M/y 
Study Windows, Swinburne. )* 

Very similar was the judgment of the late Mgr. Benson in 
our own day: 


* Mgr. H. K. Mann, History of the Popes, Vol.1., Pt. I., p. 234. 

? Ruskin, Laws of Fiesole, Vol.I., p. 206. 

3 Quoted in the Tablet, April 18, 1914, pp. 610—611. 

4 Compare Ruskin: “ All power of understanding any of the honest classic 
poets has been taken away from most English gentlemen by the mechanical drill 
in verse-writing at school.” (Queen of the Air, I. § 47.) The process was ex- 
cellently parodied by the late Father John Gerard, S.J. (Quoted in Tut Monrn, 


Dec. 1913, p. 570—1.) 
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When she (Eton) is pressed as to why training in the smallest 
niceties of Ciceronian Latin, and in the exact force of Greek 
particles at a certain period—(for it is not even Greek and Latin 
in general that she teaches)—is “liberal,” she answers inco- 
herently that the study of these details, and these only, gives a 
peculiarly magical tone to the minds that submit to them, partly 
because they are so exceedingly repulsive to a majority of stu- 
dents. 


An Eton education is not, fundamentally, in the least “liberal.” 
It is intensely narrow. The backbone of an Eton education is the 
“Classics”; by which is meant a minute study of certain minute 
details of grammarians’ analyses of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages at certain limited periods of their development. The 
poetry and literature of classical writers are never even viewed 
afar off except by exceptional boys. 


St. Augustine himself deprecated an excessive fear of the 
grammarians, and there will always be some who love the 
very whims and peculiarities sometimes found in medizval 
Latin, as they would love the individualities of a familiar 
friend. 

A holy soul is in all ways disciplined, and a disciplined 
soul can never express itself lawlessly, nor in an ugly man- 
ner. Better the defects of vital handwork than the “ per- 
fections”” of machine-made copies. Better weather-worn or 
homely roughness than the “thorough restoration” so dear 
to Victorian vandals! 


I might boggle all the principles of art, but it would come 
out somehow. At all events, it would be true and it would be 
simple, and truth and simplicity would go a long way towards 
giving shape to any narrative.” 


Surely we miss the true value of Cicero and Virgil, those 
pathetic and gifted revealers of thoughtful Roman antiquity, 
if we regard their masterpieces as a kind of literary statute 
of mortmain? Speaking as one less wise, I take it that no 
gifted pupil in sculpture is told to aim at the eventual pro- 
duction of distant copies of Michelangelo's crowning achieve- 
ments?. 

Indeed, it is even possible to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. What of the Augustans themselves? Are 
they immaculate? Are they faultless beyond all criticism, 


* Everyman, December 24, 1912. 
? Carmichael, Solitaries of the Sambuca, p. 226, 1914. 
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“ out-topping knowledge"? Without presuming to offer any, 
opinion of my own, I will make bold to cite one or two re- 
corded judgments. Augustanism, let us remember, is a 
recurring phenomena. In Bourbon France, for instance, as 
in the England of Dryden and Pope and elsewhere, there 
we find a Periwig Period of Literature. 


From the moment when Augustanism really begins—in the 
latter decades of the seventeenth century—the periwig poetry 
of Dryden and Pope ousted out all the natural singing of the true 
poets. All the periwig poets were too “polite” to be natural. 
As acceptance is, of course, the parent of Augustanism or gen- 
tility, the most genteel character in the world is a Chinese man- 
darin, to whom everything is vulgar that contradicts the sym- 
metry of the pyramid of Cathay. It was, notwithstanding cer- 
tain parts of Virgil’s work, the temper of Rome in the time of 
Horace as much as it was the temper of England in the time 
of Pope, Congreve, and Addison, and of France at that period 
when the blight of gentility did as much as it could to poison 
the splendid genius of Corneille and of Moliére. In Greek litera- 
ture the genteel finds no place, and it is quite proper that its 
birth should have been among a people so comparatively vulgar 
as the Romans of the Empire. A Greek Horace would have 
been as much an impossibility as a Greek Racine or a Greek 
Pope. When English writers in the eighteenth century tried to 
touch that old chord of wonder .. . it was not in poetry but 
in prose.? 


Professor W. M. Ramsay, to whom Christian scholarship 
owes so great a debt, is daring enough to strike at “the 
towering crest” of Demosthenes himself, and even of Cicero! 


Few writers can compare with Basil in directness; not a word 
can be spared without a distinct loss of effect. He does indeed 
use iva with conjunctive[s] in a way to make a classical scho- 
lar’s hair stand on end; but, if the classical scholar disdains the 
usage, so much the worse for him. It is true that the usage does 
not occur in Demosthenes, but it is stamped by a greater than 
that man of words, the man least capable of understanding his 
time of all that have ever figured in history as statesmen, unless 
Cicero be taken into account.? 


After the Scotchman we may cite an Irish witness, Aubrey 
de Vere: 


* T. Watts Dunton, in Chambers’s Cycl. of English Literature (1903), Vol. III. 


P- 3. 
2 The Church in the Roman Empire, xviii. pp. 450—1. 
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I cannot bear the idea of reading over again “Tityre tu patu- 
lae.” I hate Juvenal, never could understand Persius, and in- 
deed think very little of Latin poetry. It was an imitative, not 
a creative, art. People say what a poet Lucretius (would have 
been) if he had not been an Epicurean ! How could any 
great man be an Epicurean? ! 


In England there are even exceptional reasons for tenderly 
reverencing Church Latin, the Latin of the Breviary hymns 
and the Victime Paschali, since in England the pronunciation 
of Latin was deliberately barbarized in order to wean the 
people from the Catholic liturgy. 


Roger Ascham and Sir John Cheke must needs break with 
the Latin of the monks, and it was they who set up that insular 
pronunciation which we are ashamed to produce before 
foreigners.? 


Surely the language of the Church, rather than that of the 
Academy, should be specially dear to the faithful remnant 
in England, and it will do us no harm to read a vigorous 
utterance of the saintly Mother Margaret Hallahan: 


“If I could have my way,” she once said, “not a word of 
English should be sung in our churches. Very soon the use of 
Latin will come to be the only mark by which you will know the 
Catholic churches; for all these sham Benedictines now sing 
Father Faber’s hymns. Every child in our schools ought to be 
taught ¢he Christian language.” 


“A mere string of quotations, your essay,” some will com- 
plain. I admit it; indeed, I intended to plead my case 
through others, whose judgment, I hope, will carry weight 
with my readers, and promote or strengthen the conviction 
that Augustan Latin, itself humanly imperfect, was essentially 
unfit to be the idiom of the Church, and that the latter 
fashioned for herself an instrument imperfect indeed, but 
excellent, admirable in itself and glorious in its achieve- 


ments. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


t In his Life, by W. Ward, p. 11. 
* L. C. Miall, Thirty Years of Teaching (1897), p. 136. 
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THE PROBLEM 
OF MATERIALIZATION 


I. 


HINGS have not been going very well of late for 

believers in the reality of mediumistic phenomena. 

Following close upon the damning exposure by Mr. 
Harry Price of an alleged spirit photograph taken by Mr. 
Hope,! there came the almost equally convincing Report of 
the Occult Committee of the “ Magic Circle,” which com- 
promises Mr. Vearncombe and Mrs, Deane.* Then almost 
immediately we had news of the findings of Dr. Fournier 
d’Albe, after his three months investigation of the mani- 
festations of the famous Goligher circle at Belfast—I pro- 
pose later on to speak a little more fully of Dr. Fournier’s 
brochure —and last of all, attention has been directed to 
the Report of certain Sorbonne professors on the materiali- 
zation phenomena of Mdlle. “Eva Carrére,” which was pub- 
lished early in July. Upon this subject M. Paul Heuzé has 
been discoursing copiously in the columns of the Daily Tele- 
graph, the articles appearing simultaneously in England and 
in France; and, without by any means necessarily identifying 
oneself with M. Heuzé’s point of view, one cannot ignore 
the conclusions arrived at by the Paris investigators, con- 
firming, as they do, the somewhat negative results obtained 
in the sittings held with the same medium in London in the 
summer of last year.6 The following frécis of the find- 
ings at the Sorbonne was published in the Daily Telegraph 
on the 8th of last July: 


To-day Z’Opinion—the well-known French weekly—publishes 


* See the Journal of the Society jor Psychical Research, May, 1922. I have 
found nothing in the comments of the various writers in Light, or in those of 
Dr. Cushman, which would invalidate the cogency of Mr. Price’s proofs. 

* This Report was presented May 11, 1922. It is published by The Magic 
Circle, Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street. 

3 The Goligher Circle, May to August, 1921, Experiences of E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe, D.Sc. London, Watkins, 1922. 

4 See the Daily Telegraph, 1922, July 15, 22, 29; Aug. 5, 14, 19, 28; 
Sept. 4, 12, 18. The articles appeared under the general title “Do the 
Dead live?” Mdlle. ‘* Eva Carrére’s '’ true name appears to be Marthe Béraud. 
See S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII. 

5 See Mr. E. J. Dingwall’s careful summary in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Vol. XXXIII. pp. 309—331 (1922). 
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the results of a series of spiritualistic experiments which, at the 
instigation of M. Paul Heuzé, have been taking place at inter- 
vals during the past three months at the Sorbonne. The dramatis 
persone are :a famous medium, Professors Louis Lapique,Georges 
Dumas, Henri Pieron, and Dr. Laugier, and Madame Bisson; 
and the scene, a small, dark closet, with black trappings and sub- 
dued red light in one of the psychological laboratories of the 
famous French seat of learning. The object was to test the reality 
of a certain substance which was said to exude from different 
parts of the medium’s body, the mouth, her finger nails, her 
shoulders, the back of her neck, and so forth, and to assume of 
its own accord a protean variety of shapes and aspects. 

The experiments, Z’Ofinion states, were conducted with the 
strictest scientific accuracy. The medium, having divested her- 
self of her mundane attire in the presence of Madame Bisson and 
one of the professors, clothed herself in a dark, skin-tight gar- 
ment resembling a bathing dress, and took her seat in an arm- 
chair in a space separated from the rest of the room by black 
curtains. The professors were warned that any sudden light or 
sound would in all probability hinder the manifestation of the 
mysterious substance. It was also impressed upon them that the 
substance, when it did appear, must on no account be touched, 
lest by so doing they should cause serious injury, or even death, 
to the medium. The warning was unnecessary, because, after 
fifteen patient experiments, in the course of which the medium 
repeatedly declared, “It’s coming, it’s coming! Can't you see 
it, next my left shoulder?” the only result visible to the profes- 
sorial eye were a few salivary deposits and two momentary ex- 
pulsions from the mouth of the medium of a sticky greyish sub- 
stance resembling a thin layer of indiarubber, which she almost 
immediately re-swallowed. While paying every tribute to 
Madame Bisson’s good faith and scientific enthusiasm, the pro- 
fessors were forced to the conclusion that, so far as the medium 
was concerned, an attempt had been made to perpetrate upon 
them a somewhat clumsy hoax. 


M. Paul Heuzé’s own conclusions (which seem in general 
to agree with the experiences of Dr. Fournier d’Albe in the 
case of the Goligher circle) are thus stated by him in the last 
of the articles referred to: 


For my part, I will conclude these pages with one simple 
observation. I will merely say that the following points seem 
to be gradually becoming clear: 

1. When the medium is not controlled, phenomena are pro- 
duced. 

2. When the medium is controlled, the phenomena diminish 
in proportion as the control is increased. 
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3. When the control is absolute, no phenomena are pro- 
duced at all. 

That, I think, is all that I have the right to say at present. 
The future alone will reveal to us the exact significance of those 
words. 


This is, as it should be, a very cautious utterance, but 
to the average reader of the Daily Telegraph articles it will 
convey an implication which is not, I think, warranted by 
a broader view of all the facts. One may fully believe that 
in the case of most physical mediums—I am almost inclined 
to say of all physical mediums—an enormous amount of 
fraudulent phenomena must be expected, and it is also plain 
that, the more ineffective the control, the more likely it is 
that such fraudulent phenomena will be multiplied. But, on 
the other hand, it is quite intelligible that the production 
of genuine phenomena may be inhibited by an atmosphere 
of resolute scepticism in the observers and by certain forms 
of physical restraint. The nervous tension of the medium, 
even though entranced, is likely to be an important factor 
in the conditions which rule such manifestations. Un- 
doubtedly in automatism, that curious faculty, however we 
explain it, works most easily when the mind is distracted 
and not concentrated on the letters of the ouija board, or upon 
the words which are being written down. This seems to 
indicate that certain mysterious processes of the mind in its 
relation to the physical organism are most readily carried 
out when tension is relaxed. So long as we are ignorant 
of the subjective conditions under which these forces work, 
it seems to me that we must be content to find our tests less 
in the vigilant control of the cause and more in the careful 
observation of the effects produced. Some alleged effects 
are of such a nature that they might dispense the observers 
from all control of the medium’s person, once the assembly 
has been formed with locked doors in a known room. If 
five living people can be heard, seen and felt in an apartment 
which when the doors and windows were made fast only con- 
tained four, we do not need to know whether the medium’s 
hands and feet were securely held at the time when the mani- 
festation took place. The miracle is then as indisputable as 
it is stupendous. Some of the evidence adduced both in past 
and in modern times in favour of materialization seems to me 


* Among many testimonies to the truth of this experience, I would refer 
particularly to Mrs. Travers Smith's Voices from the Void. 
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to be of this nature, and if but one such case can be ade- 
quately proved, the frequent recurrence of fraudulent mani- 
festations does not affect the problem in the slightest. Even 
if the charge of trickery were brought home to Miss Kath- 
leen Goligher and Mdlle. EvaCarrére much more conclu- 
sively than has so far been possible, we should never, with 
the example before our eyes of such cases as those of the Fox 
sisters and of Eusapia Palladino, be able safely to infer that 
all the materialization phenomena they exhibited were 
equally fraudulent. The most resolute champi\: of the 
genuineness of spiritistic marvels admit that mediums are 
apt to be lacking in any moral sense, and that when the 
manifestations they are paid to produce do not come spon- 
taneously they will fake them if they think they can do so 
undetected. 

But with regard to this particular phenomenon of materi- 
alization (i.e., the phantasmal appearance, in a shape more 
or less solid, and at any rate visible, of the human form or 
of a portion of the human form) have we any sufficient 
evidence that this has actually happened through medium- 
istic agency? To me, I must confess, it seems, that in spite 
of innumerable cases of palpable trickery, it is very hard 
to deny that genuine manifestations of the sort have 
occurred. To believe that fraudulent sleight-of-hand, mal- 
observation, or hallucination, can explain away all the re- 
corded experiences of this nature would in my judgment be 
subversive of all faith in the miraculous and of all belief 
in human testimony. Let me begin with an incident con- 
nected with the career of the famous medium, D. D. Home, 
almost the only one who, as even Podmore admits, was never 
clearly convicted of fraud. 

Home, who was then a young man of 22, came to England 
from America in the spring of 1855. Modern spiritualism 
in this country was still in its first infancy, but Home’s 
wonderful manifestations were much talked of, both in 
fashionable and intellectual circles. Sir David Brewster, 
among other scientists, was present at a séance, and, as a 
letter published after his death clearly proved, felt himself 
at the time quite incapable of explaining what he saw, but 
later on, publicly insinuated that the phenomena were due 
to trickery. A long correspondence on the subject took place 
in the Morning Advertiser, and in the course of this a letter 
appeared, signed “ Verax,” which was written by Dr. J. J. 
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Garth Wilkinson, a leading homceopathic physician of Lon- 
don. In this letter an account was given of three séances 
of Home's at which the writer had assisted. The letter which 
appeared in the Morning ‘Advertiser on October 12, 1855, 
is a great deal too long to be given entire, but I will make 
an extract first from the account of the second séance, which 
took place in Dr. Wilkinson’s own house at Hampstead: 


The party assembled [he writes] to constitute the “ circle” con- 
sisted of Mr. Home, my wife, my four children, myself, and 
two domestics. We sat round a large and heavy loo table, which 
occupied the centre of the room. In a minute or two the same 
inward thrill went round the table as I have described in the 
first séance; and the chairs also, as before, thrilled under us so 
vividly, that my youngest daughter jumped up from hers, ex- 
claiming: “Oh! Papa, there’s a heart in my chair,” which we 
all felt to be a correct expression of the sensation conveyed. From 
time to time the table manifested considerable movements, and 
after cracking, and apparently undulating in its place, with all 
our hands upon it, it suddenly rose from its place bodily some 
eight inches into the air, and floated wavering in the atmosphere, 
maintaining its position above the ground for half a minute, 
or while we slowly counted twenty-nine. . . . Three times did 
it leave the floor of the room, and poise itself in mid air, always 
in the same manner. During these intervals the medium was 
in the state of the completest muscular repose; nor, indeed, had 
he had the toe of Hercules for a lever, could he have managed this 
effect, for he and all of us stood up each time, to follow the 
mounting table, and he stood with as complete absence of strain 
as the rest of us. It requires two strong men to lift the table 
to that height; one person might throw it over, but could by no 
means raise it from the floor. 


This, of course, has nothing to do with materialization, 
but as similar phenomena were frequently witnessed under 
Home’s mediumship in later years, it seemed worth while 
to recall this early example. Dr. Wilkinson then speaks of 
hands materialized beneath the table which he himself felt 
clearly, and then continues: 


While this was going on, and for about ten minutes, more or 
less, my wife felt the sleeve of her dress pulled frequently, and 
as she was sitting with her finger-ends clasped and hands open, 
with palms semi-prone upon the table, she suddenly laughed 
involuntarily, and said: “Oh! see, there is a little hand lying 
between mine; and now, a larger hand has come beside it! The 
little hand is smaller than any baby’s, and exquisitely perfect.” 
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Our domestics and two of the children, as well as my wife, all 
saw these hands, and watched them for between one and two 


minutes, when they disappeared. 


Dr. Wilkinson says nothing here unfortunately about the 
light, but in his account of the previous séance he speaks 
incidentally, and almost as a matter of course, of the lamp on 
the table which seemed as if it must fall in the table’s rock- 
ings, but which Home assured them was quite secure. The 
third séance took place at Mr. Rymer’s house in Ealing 
“about the third week in July.” At this meeting there were 
numerous materializations of hands seen clearly in the moon- 
light. For example:. 


Then presently a fourth hand ascended on the extreme left— 
a lady’s hand of beautiful proportions—and traversed the entire 
vacant space from left to right, rising and displaying the fore- 
arm; and then, as it neared Mr. Home, the entire arm. When it 
reached him the hand was level with his forehead, upon which 
it laid its palm, and with its fingers put his hair back, and 
played upon his brow for perhaps half a minute. I was sitting 
next but one to him, and lent forward past my intermediate neigh- 
bour, at the same time requesting that if the hand belonged 
to my friend Mrs. — it might also be laid on my forehead. This 
was deliberately done; and I felt its thrilling impression as the 
palm was laid flat upon my brow, where it remained for several 
seconds. It was warm and human, and made of no material but 
softest flesh. During the interval in which I felt it, I had abun- 
dant opportunity of examining most closely the arm and fore- 
arm. The forearm sleeve appeared to be of white cambric, plain 
and neat, and it shone like biscuit porcelain in the moonlight. 
The sleeve of the dress up the arm was darker, but I do not re- 
member the colour. . . . On leaving my forehead, the arm at 
once disappeared, and I watched it go. It was drawn into the 
same drapery, but so naturally that I can only liken it to a 
fountain falling down again and ceasing into the bosom of the 
water from which it rose. I also saw the drapery itself vanish, 
apparently by the same dissipative process. . . . 

These events occurred in the house of one of my oldest friends, 
whose superior in integrity I have never known, and of whose 
talent and sagacity I never heard a doubt entertained, until he 
endorsed these unpopular manifestations. 


Now, naturally, everything depends upon the character 
of our witness. From the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy we may learn that Dr. Garth Wilkinson was distin- 
guished as a Swedenborgian—he wrote what was at the time 
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the best Life of the Swedish seer—but also as a homceo- 
pathist, and as a student of the Scandinavian languages. 
He had travelled widely both in Europe and America. He 
was the life-long friend of Henry James, senior, the father 
of William James the psychologist and Henry James the 
novelist. He was on intimate terms with Emerson, Frank 
Newman (the brother of the Cardinal), Carlyle, E. A. Free- 
man, Robert Browning, and, amongst many others, Coventry 
Patmore, who, oddly enough, says in writing to him: “It 
was Swedenborg mainly that brought me into the Catholic 
Church.” Wilkinson’s eldest daughter married the son of 
G. H. Pertz, the editor and founder of the great collection 
of the Monumenta Germanie Historica. By all his friends 
Wilkinson was looked upon as in the highest degree hon- 
ourable and conscientious. The letter above cited was 
written when he was 43, that is to say, 44 years before his 
death, and at a time when his powers of observation, his 
memory and judgment were presumably at their best. The 
séances referred to had taken place less than six months 
before he wrote. If such a man describes, as he does,’ “a 
delicately beautiful female hand and part of the forearm,” 
which appeared at the opposite end of the table away from 
Mr. Home, and was clearly seen in the “ bright moonlight,” 
grasping a hand-bell on the table, then dropping it on the 
floor, and finally ‘aking hold of a cambric handkerchief,” 
it is almost as difficult to believe that he could have been 
mistaken as to believe that he was simply romancing.’ If 
such statements as those just quoted were isolated and uncon- 
firmed by other witnesses, we might feel more difficulty in 


" See the Life of J.J. Garth Wilkinson, apparently by his grandson, p. 207. 
In another letter (printed ibid. p. 208), Patmore writes: ‘ The Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and your volume of selections from Swedenborg have for many 
years formed the groundwork of all my reading: and you will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that they seem to me to be but two aspects of one and the same 
Catholic truth: St. Thomas appealing mainly to the ear of rational faith, 
Swedenborg to the perceptive faculty.” 

? This occurs in the course of the same letter. 

3 Side by side with Dr. Wilkinson’s letter in the Morning Advertiser (Oct.12, 
1855) appears another letter, from a Mr. J.J. Bird, describing the levitation 
of a heavy, round table at which seven persons were sitting in a good light, 
Home again acting as medium. This occurred “at the house of a gentleman of 
distinction in the country.” The same witness records how “the lady whom 
I have alluded to before was sitting next to me, and we were both of us with 
the chairs upon which we were sitting, forced violently from the table, nearly 
to the end of the room, and then drawn round. I tried to resist this, but with- 
out success, the table followed us, leaving the rest of the circle behind it. 
I am convinced that there could have been no collusion or delusion." Lord 
Adare, 13 years later, had experiences with Home exactly similar to this. 
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treating them seriously. But the amount of later evidence 
of this kind is overwhelming. Long before the appearance 
upon the scene of such scientific investigators as Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, Sir William Barrett and Sir Oliver Lodge, 
we have in 1860 that remarkable article in the second volume 
of the Cornhill Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Stranger than Fiction.” 
Of the writer! (subsequently known to be Robert Bell), 
Thackeray, who then edited the CornAil/, stated that he could 
“vouch for the good faith and honourable character of our 
correspondent, a friend of 25 years standing.’’ Moreover, 
the statement of facts was subsequently confirmed by another 
eye-witness, viz., by Dr. Gully of Malvern, the father of the 
late Viscount Selby, Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
phenomena, so far as concerned the movement of furniture 
and the levitation of Home, were of a kind which trickery 
could not explain. There seems, therefore, no particular 
reason to distrust the account given of the materialization of 
human hands, though this feature was evidentially less well 
attested. Then there is the mass of similar incidents, in my 
judgment at least, of a most conclusive character, contained 
in Lord Adare’s Experiences in Spiritualism with D.D. 
Home, a book privately printed in 1869.% I cannot quote 
at any length, but what are we to make of such an incident 
as the following? It took place seemingly at Ashley House 
on February 8, 1869, in the presence of Lord Adare (now 
Earl of Dunraven), Dr. Gully, and a Captain Gerard Smith. 
Lord Adare writes: 


Home got up, placed himself close to the window and said: 
“Sacha [Home’s dead wife] will try and make herself visible to 
you.” Her form gradually became apparent to us; she moved 
close to Home and kissed him. She stood beside him against 
the window, intercepting the light as a solid body, and appeared 
fully as material as Home himself; no one could have told 
which was the mortal body and which was the spirit. It was 
too dark, however, to distinguish features; I could see that she 
had her full face towards us, and that either her hair was parted 


t A short notice of Robert Bell, a man of high character and principle, and 
a distinguished scholar, will be found in the D.N.B. 

2 £.g., “‘ the semblance of what seemed a hand, with white, long and delicate 
fingers, rose up slowly in the darkness, and bending over a flower, suddenly 
vanished with it." Cornhill, 11., p. 221. 

3 I have spoken more at length of this work in an article in the Dublin 
Review, July, 1920. 
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in the middle, and flowed down over her shoulders, or that she 
had on what appeared to be a veil.’ 


More suggestive of the phenomena which have been ob- 
served with Mdlle. Carrére recently is the following in- 
cident, which occurred in a poor light at Ashley House on 
March 29, 1869: 


Home went into a trance . . . and going to the window folded 
the curtains round him, leaving only his head clear. We all 
[there were four observers present] saw a very curious appearance 
form itself above his head. It looked at first like a lace hand- 
kerchief, held out by a stick or support of some sort; soon, 
however, it became more distinct and appeared to be a shadowy 
human form, enveloped in drapery; it was about two feet in 
length.? 


Another remarkable materialization of Home's dead 
wife was witnessed by Lord Lindsay (afterwards, when 
25th Earl of Crawford, President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society and founder of the Dunecht Observa- 
tory). After a séance at Mr. Jencken’s house at Norwood, 
Lord Lindsay missed the last train to town and was given a 
shakedown on a sofa in the same room with Home. During 
the night he was awakened and perceived a female figure 
standing ex profile. ‘1 saw the features perfectly,” Lord 
Lindsay deposed, “and impressed them on my memory. She 
seemed to be dressed in a long wrap, going down from the 
shoulders and not gathered in at the waist. Home then said: 
‘It is my wife, she often comes to me.’"’ Next day Lord 
Lindsay noticed a photograph, which he at once recognized 
as the face he had seen overnight. “I asked Mrs. Jencken 
who it was, and she said it was Home’s wife.”” This circum- 
stantial story was communicated by Lord Lindsay to the 
Dialectical Society in a written deposition less than a year 
after the incident occurred. 


I am far from quoting these accounts as conclusive proof 
of the reality of the materialization phenomena, but in view 
of the nature of the other manifestations, which were cer- 
tainly not fraudulent, and of the peculiar intimacy subsist- 
ing at that time between Home and Lords Adare and Lind- 
say, I think that the evidence is stronger than might 

* Adare, Experiences, p. 95. 


? Ibid. p. 145. 
3 The Dialectical Society's Report on Spiritualism, 1871, p. 208. 
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appear on the surface. The only really satisfactory testi- 
mony would be something in the nature of that submitted 
by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.S., in his book of 
reminiscences entitled My Zife. He claims on four separ- 
ate occasions to have witnessed materialization in a form that 
admitted of no dispute. The most striking manifestation 
was that obtained through the mediumship of “Dr.” Monck. 
The experience is described as follows: 


Four gentlemen! secured Mr. Monck’s exclusive services for 
a year, hiring apartments for him on a first floor in Bloomsbury, 
and they invited me to see the phenomena that occurred. It 
was a bright sunny afternoon, and everything happened in full 
light of day. After a little conversation, Monck appeared to 
go into a trance, then stood up a few feet in front of us, and 
after a little while pointed to his side, saying: “Look.” We 
saw there a faint white patch on his coat on the left side. This 
grew brighter, then seemed to flicker and to extend upwards 
and downwards till very gradually it formed a cloudy pillar ex- 
tending from his shoulder to his feet and close to his body; then 
he shifted himself a little sideways, the cloudy figure standing 
still, but appearing joined to him by a cloudy band at the height 
at which it had first begun to form. 

Then, after a few minutes, Monck said: “ Look,” and passed 
his hand through the connecting band, severing it. He and the 
figure then moved away from each other until they were five 
or six feet apart. The figure had now assumed the appearance 
of a thickly-draped female form, with arms and hands just visi- 
ble. Monck looked towards it and again said: “ Look,” and 
then clapped his hands. On this the figure put out her hands 
and clapped them as he had done, and we all distinctly heard her 
clap following his, but fainter. The figure then moved slowly 
back to him, grew fainter and shorter, and was apparently ab- 
sorbed into his body as it had grown out of it.? 


When Dr. Wallace published this account he was 82 years 
old, and the experience had probably taken place some 25 
years previously. I have unfortunately been unable to 
trace any earlier statement made by him or by any other 
of the witnesses regarding this astonishing manifestation in 
broad daylight. The memory of old people is treacherous, 
and even in the case of a man of Dr. Wallace’s intellectual 


* One of the four was Mr. Stainton Moses, and another was Dr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, the author of the well-known Etymological Dictionary, who was 
later on a member of the Council of the Society of Psychical Research. 

2 My Life, Vol. II., p. 330. 
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power, honesty of purpose and habits of scientific observa- 
tion, this unsupported statement cannot command implicit 
faith. It is only fair, however, to note that, after narrating 
another materialization experience with the medium Eglin- 
ton, he adds: 


With Mr. Eglinton, the impromptu and thorough search after 
the séance, rendered personation equally impossible; while the 
last case (Monck’s) in which the whole process of the formation 
of a shrouded figure was seen in full daylight, absolutely pre- 
cluded any normal mode of production of what we saw. I may 
mention that Mr. Wedgwood assured me that in the course of 
their long investigation they had had far more wonderful results. 
In some cases, instead of a shrouded and somewhat shadowy 
female figure, a tall robed male figure was produced, while Mr. 
Monck was in a deep trance and in full view. 


If objection may be taken to this account on the ground 
of the long interval which occurred before it was recorded, 
the same difficulty cannot be raised against the following 
description given by the late Archdeacon Colley of a mani- 
festation witnessed by himself and an American friend, Dr. 
Donald Kennedy, on September 25, 1877: 


The back-room, divided from the front by folding doors, 
formed the cabinet, which was little needed: for Dr. Monck, 
under control of “ Samuel,” was by the light of the lamp—the 
writer not being a yard away from him—seen by all to be the true 
living gate for the extrusion of spirit-forms from the realm of 
mind into the world of matter: for standing forth thus plainly 
before us, the psychic or spirit-form was seen to grow out of 
his left side. First several faces, one after another, of great 
beauty appeared, and, in amazement, we saw, and as I was suf- 
fered to stand close up to the medium, even touching him, I saw 
most plainly, several times, a perfect form and face of exquisite 
womanhood partially issue from Dr. Monck about the region of 
the heart. Then, after several attempts, a full-formed figure— 
in a nebulous condition at first, but growing solider as it issued 
from the medium—left Dr. Monck and stood, a separate indi- 
viduality two or three feet off, bound to him by a slender attach- 
ment as of gossamer, which, at my request, ‘“ Samuel,” in con- 
trol, severed with the medium’s left hand; and there stood em- 
bodied a spirit-form of unutterable loveliness, robed in attire 
spirit-spun, a meshy web-work from no mortal loom of a fleeciness 
inimitable, and of transfiguration whiteness truly glistening. 

But Dr. Kennedy was now invited to draw equally near... 


* A. R. Wallace, My Life (1905), Vol. II., p. 331- 
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and Dr. Monck, still entranced, placed the lovely visitant from 
the inner world between us, and affording it the support each of 
an arm we advanced with our sweet spirit-companion some steps 
further into the room. Meanwhile, holding the hand of the spirit- 
arm that rested on mine, I felt the wrist, palm, fingers and finger- 
nails; yielding to pressure, having natural weight and substance, 
and all things pertaining to humanity, but it was damp and stone 
cold. 


As Archdeacon (who was then plain Mr.) Colley conducted 
the phantom back to Dr. Monck, he tells us: 


As it neared him the gossamer filament again came into view, 
its attenuated and vanishing point being as before towards the 
heart. By means of this subtle cord I noticed how the psychic 
figure seemed to be sucked back into the body of the medium. 


This letter is dated Tuesday, September 25, 1877; it was 
written, or purports to have been written, on the very day 
of the occurrence, for Mr. Colley, in his opening phrases, 
says: ‘‘I have just witnessed”; and again: “ about half-past 
six o'clock /¢his evening Dr. Donald Kennedy, of Boston, 
U.S.A., called on me to accompany him to a telegram- 
arranged sitting at the house of a friend near London.” The 
letter was printed in, and I have copied it from, the issue 
of Zhe Medium and Daybreak for October 5, 1877 
(pp. 625—626). 

This is very direct and positive testimony, and however 
bizarre the language in which the experience is recorded, 
no one, I fancy, who has heard or read much concerning 
the writer, will be disposed to question his entire good faith. 
Mr. Frank Podmore, discussing this particular incident, can 
find no more satisfactory explanation than to suggest that 
Archdeacon Colley and his friend must have been hallucin- 
ated. It may be so, but the hypothesis is an extreme one. 
It should be noticed that Archdeacon Colley was not with- 
out personal experience of mediumistic trickery. The cul- 
prit was Eglinton, famous for his slate-writing phenomena, 
as well as his materializations. He, it may be remembered, 
was one of the mediums whose manifestations convinced Dr. 
Wallace in this very matter. But when a violent dispute 
arose in 1878 between the Editor of the Siritualist and 
certain critics who assailed him for his treatment of the 
medium Williams, who had been detected in fraudulent prac- 
tices during his séances in Holland, Archdeacon Colley 
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plunged hotly into the fray and wrote to The Medium and 
Daybreak as follows: 


It unfortunately fell to me to take muslin and false beard 
from Eglinton’s portmanteau, and take him also straightway into 
kindly custody from a friend's house to my own, there keeping 
him a close prisoner from the police till night drew on and he 
could quickly get off by train,—some few days before this I had 
on two several occasions cut pieces from the drapery worn by, 
and clipped hair from the beard of, the other figure representing 
Abdullah. I have the pieces so cut off beard and muslin still. 
But note that when I took those things into my possession I and 
a medical gentleman (25 years a Spiritualist and well-known to 
the older members of the Movement) found the pieces of muslin 
cut fit exactly into certain corresponding portions of the drapery 
thus taken.! 


Archdeacon Colley apparently believed implicitly in 
Monck, but did not believe in Eglinton. Yet Monck, in 
1876, had got into trouble, and though he had been sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment under the Vagrant Act, 
he had been, to all intents and purposes, convicted of fraud. 
It is true that his admirers loudly proclaimed his innocence, 
but the case was an extremely fishy one. His accusers were 
themselves spiritualists, who had been dissatisfied by the 
phenomena produced. In his luggage were found a quantity 
of stuffed gloves, muslin, wires, and all sorts of other para- 
phernalia. Moreover, one of the principal witnesses against 
him, a spiritualist named Lodge, deposed on oath that Monck 
had said to him: 


“ For God's sake, Mr. Lodge, save me; I will give you all the 
things and show you how the tricks are done if you will only 
give me those things that will criminate me.” . . . 

He began to cry, and said he would appeal to my better nature, 
that he had a mother and two sisters to support. His mother 
is dead (laughter). 

I said “ This must be a dreadful life for you to be wondering 
every day whether you will be found out.” He replied: “ Mr. 
Lodge, it is a hell upon earth.’”” 


Perhaps the most suspicious feature of all in the case was 
the fact that at the first hearing the prisoner’s solicitor stated 
in his behalf that Mr. Monck kept his carriage and yacht at 


* Medium and Daybreak for Nov. 15, 1878, p. 730. 
2 See Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1876. 
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Bristol, and that the accused pleaded in consequence to be 
exempted from the indignity of prison cells. A week later, 
however, it was proved in court that the horse and carriage 
he owned were worth £14, and that his yacht was an old 
fishing-boat, of which he was part owner and which had lain 
for years buried in sand. The prisoner retorted by saying 
that he would prove that he had kept two carriages and two 
yachts.1. He had been in the habit of describing himself as 
Dr. Monck, F.A.S. The Doctorate was obtained from an 
American “ University,” which he had never seen, and the 
letters F.A.S. were interpreted to mean “Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society." The proceedings, however, seem 
to show that Monck really believed in his own psychic powers, 
and there is no conclusive evidence in this, as in so many 
other similar cases, that the medium’s manifestations were 
always fraudulent. But it will be necessary to examine other 
and more modern examples before we are in a position to 
hazard any sort of judgment regarding the reality of the 
materialization phenomena in general. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


NOTE.—It seems desirable to add in reference to the statement 
of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, quoted on p. 340, that the 
venerable scientist gave evidence in April, 1907, in the civil 
action, Colley v. Maskelyne. On that occasion, as any reader 
may satisfy himself by consulting the Daily Telegraph for 
‘April 27th of that year, Dr. Wallace repeated in court his 
account of the materialization he had witnessed in the pre- 
sence of the medium Monck, insisting again that the manifes- 
tation took place in full daylight. 


* The Times, Oct. 28 and Nov. 6, 1876. 
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“COME NOW TOWARDS CHERTSEY” 


Richard 111. I. 2. 


bridge of portions of the famous Benedictine Abbey 
have turned public interest once more in that 
direction. 

Excavations in September, 1920, on the site of Oatlands 
Palace, revealed a quantity of stone carvings, pieces of broken 
masonry, and parts of the celebrated tessellated pavement, 
which Henry VIII. used for the foundations of the now 
vanished royal residence at Weybridge. 

Again in April, 1922, further treasures were unearthed 
from the consecrated ground bordering the site of the Abbey 
Church. The special interest of these discoveries lies in 
the fact that of the greater Monasteries of England less re- 
mains of Chertsey Abbey than of any other. It has dis- 
appeared as completely as if it had never been. The long 
wall, which alone stands erect of all that immense building, 
is said to have been rebuilt from the mass of broken masonry 
long after the work of destruction was complete. 

Excavations were systematically carried on from 1855 for 
some years, and the foundations of the great church were 
finally discovered in 1861. In the south transept some stone 
coffins were found—curiously shaped for the head and 
shoulders—and in front of the choir a block of Purbeck 
marble proved to be a coffin containing the skeleton of a 
priest—possibly one of the Abbots—wrapt in sheet lead and 
buried with a metal chalice and paten. 

An account of these earlier discoveries appeared in the 
first volume of the Surrey Archeological Collections in 1858. 
Dr. Shurlock’s description of the encaustic tiles.was not 
published until later, when he had ascertained beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that not only were they made by the monks 
in their own kiln, but had served as designs for all such work 
found in England and on the Continent. 

The identification of the subject-matter represented by 
these pictorial designs was exceedingly difficult, but, after 
tracing a sequence, the story of Tristram and the history of 
Richard Coeur de Lion were made out. Specimens may be 


R ECENT discoveries both at Chertsey and at Wey- 
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seen in the British Museum and in the small museums at 
Chertsey and Weybridge. The date of manufacture was 
fixed by Baron Alexander de Cosson as between 1270—8o0 
by comparing the armour worn by the knights with that of 
the English Kings depicted on the great seals. The method 
of manufacture is described in Dr. Shurlock’s folio volume 
(1885), Ziles from Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, representing 
Early Romance Subjects. 

It is necessary to give this brief account of the earliest 
excavations in order to appreciate the discoveries made in 
April this year, when about sixty fragments of tiles were 
unearthed and more skeletons were found. 

There is something indescribably pathetic in the broken 
fragments of skulls and bones recently disinterred at Chert- 
sey. The discovery, though not unexpected, was not the 
object for which the spade was used. The rough waste- 
land being now under process of cultivation, it was not sur- 
prising that skeletons should be brought to light in the 
vicinity of the great church. But the pathos of it all lies in 
our knowledge that these remains are undoubtedly those of 
Benedictine monks who lived and laboured there centuries 
ago, and are deserving of more reverent treatment. 

Beside their desecrated graves the bones are thrown. Had 
more care been used in digging, it might have been possible 
to remove the bodies intact; for they are recumbent, with 
their feet to the East, thus showing burial in the orthodox 
manner. 

It has been surmised that they may have been members 
of the Anglo-Saxon Community, to judge by the length of 
the leg bones, the great depth of the skulls, the sunken eye- 
sockets, and perfect teeth, for the known skeletons of the 
Anglo-Saxons show them to have been a tall and power- 
ful race. 

To the amateur archeologist it seemed as if these might 
be victims of the massacre, when Beocca, the Abbot, and 
ninety of his brethren were killed by the Danes in 871. But 
more expert opinion has pronounced differently. 

There are no signs of violence. Had the Danish battle- 
axe caused their deaths the skulls: would have been cleft 
downwards from the forehead—the bones would have been 
fractured—whereas all are entire from the joints. One skull 
is pierced by a small round hole, and shows discolouration 
of the bone; but this might have been the work of a beetle 
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and not a Norman arrow. For the Abbey was laid waste 
a second time during William the Conqueror’s circuitous 
march on London in 1066. 

The Danes did their work to such purpose that nearly a 
century elapsed before any attempt was made to rebuild the 
monastery. It had not been difficult to destroy the simple 
enclosure of wattle huts, thatched with osiers and plastered 
with mud, forming the cells, refectory and kitchens, with 
the more elaborate church of split timber, erected by St. 
Erkenwald and his companions in 666 on the banks of the 
Thames at Chertsey. Yet even in those early days of the 
Benedictine foundation the territory granted to the monks 
by Wulfhere, King of Mercia, through his sub-regulus Frith- 
wald, was considerable. 

The history of these famous charters is still a mystery. 
It is not known whether they were saved during the mas- 
sacre by some few survivors, or whether the boundaries of 
the estate and the wording of the documents were tradition- 
ally transmitted during the century that elapsed before the 
monastery was rebuilt in 964. 

The charters now existent were careful copies made in 
the thirteenth century from some earlier documents. The 
land-marks are all correct. The names of the places and 
the men connected with the transfer of land are all com- 
plete in their Anglo-Saxon vernacular. They bear the im- 
press of truth. From these we learn that the land was culti- 
vated, a bridge built over the River Wey, and two mills 
erected. 

When in the ninth century the work of reclamation recom- 
menced, it was again overthrown in 1066. Yet the courage 
of those Benedictines never seemed to fail. They always 
began again, and each recommencement carried them further 
forward. 

Hugh of St. Swithun’s came from Winchester in 1107 to 
shoulder the great task. There had been troubles in the 
matter of organization after the death of Abbot Wulfwald 
in 1085, and the fraternal tie had been considerably strained 
among the brethren because the Abbot, Ralph Flambard, 
came under the influence of William Rufus and grew hot- 
headed and undisciplined. Odo, who had resigned the 
Abbacy, in protest against that state of things, unhappily gave 
the opening that put Ralph Flambard in his vacated post. 
But the matter was carried to Rome, and Ralph was de- 
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posed, while Odo was told to shoulder his responsibilities 
once more. This was in the year 1100. For seven years 
Odo and his successor William managed the affairs of the 
Abbey, until at last the right man was found at Winchester, 
Hugh of St. Swithun’s. He reigned at Chertsey 22 years. 
Wonderful years they were that saw the beginnings of the 
new church, with its nave 275 feet in length, its transepts, 
choir, and apsidal east end. The building went on slowly, 
for nearly two centuries, and its crowning feature was the 
interior decoration with its encaustic tiles. 

These two centuries were full of historic happenings. 
Hugh of St. Swithun’s was a relative of the future King 
Stephen of Blois, and a later Abbot, Hugh de Puiset (or Pud- 
sey), was a nephew of that King. He was “of commanding 
stature, handsome countenance, eloquent speech, attractive 
manner,” but he was young and inexperienced and his rule 
was short and unsuccessful. 

Much of the long minority of Henry III. was directed 
by the Abbot Adam, and the young King’s Court was held 
at the Abbey in 1217, where King John had been received 
during those momentous discussions over Magna Charta. 
His successor, Abbot Alan, signed the confirmation of this 
document in 1225. The next three Abbots were all import- 
ant men in their way. John de Medmenham sat in Parlia- 
ment. His Seal and that of his successor Bartholomew de 
Winchester, are reproduced in Brayley’s History of Surrey, 
and depicts the great church above the figures of the Abbots, 
robed in their chasubles and holding the crozier, but without 
the mitre. 

It was during Bartholomew's Abbacy (1272—1307) that 
the encaustic tiles were made. Then came John de Ruther- 
wyk, “the Great Builder,” who reigned for nearly 40 years. 
He is perhaps the most notable of all the Abbots, for dur- 
ing his long life he wrought great changes, not only in the 
Abbey buildings, but in the chapels and villages belonging 
to the monastic estates. These ranged from the immediate 
district to distant parts of S.E. Surrey. 

The burial of Henry VI. is, perhaps, the best-known in- 
cident of all the Abbey history. 

So things progressed through the next two centuries, until 
the storm raised by Henry VIII. broke over Chertsey, and 
the Abbot, John Cordrey, surrendered to the King under 
the vain promises of re-establishment at the smaller Abbey 
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of Bisham higher up the Thames. The whole dreary farce 
of the removal of the Abbot and thirteen of the Community 
to Bisham was gone through only to collapse within a year. 

It is at this point that recent research throws a strong 
light. The work of destruction commenced at Chertsey 
without delay. It was done in haste, for the King wished 
to remove the shattered masonry and the fragments of broken 
tiles to build up the foundations of his new palace at Oat- 
lands, destined for Anne of Cleves. Recent research has 
discovered not only the names of the men employed for the 
purpose, but the wages paid them and the method of shipment 
by barge down the Thames. 

In September, 1920, extensive excavations were com- 
menced at Weybridge on the site of the palace; the high 
walls of whose immense fore-court still stand. The work 
was carried out in connection with the drainage and level- 
ling of the ground for building purposes. As the digging 
progressed large pieces of masonry were unearthed, and it 
soon became evident that these were portions of the great 
Abbey of Chertsey. Amongst fragments of carved stone, 
bosses, spandrels, statues, shields (bearing the insignia of 
St. Peter’s keys crossed by St. Paul’s sword), were broken 
tiles, rubble and brick. 

This discovery following so soon after that of the Records 
forms a remarkable climax, and explains how it was that 
the monastery had been so completely destroyed by the time 
that the historian Aubrey visited the town in 1673. He 
wrote:' 


Of this great Abbey scarce anything of the old Building re- 
mains except the out-walls about it: out of the ruins is built a 
fair House which is now in the possession of Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Master of the Buckhounds. The Town lies very low; and the 
Streets are all rais’d by the ruins of the Abbey. 


Dr. Stukeley’s description of the place as he saw it in 
1752 (Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1797), gives this 
melancholy account: 

Of that noble and splendid pile, which took up four acres of 


ground and looked like a little town, nothing remains, scarcely 
a little of the outer wall of the precincts. 


And he adds: 


Human bones of the abbots, monks, and great personages who 
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were buried in great numbers in the church and cloisters—which 
lay on the south side of the church, were spread thick all over 
the garden, which takes up the site of the whole church and clois- 
ters, so that one may pick up handfuls of bits of bones at a time, 
everywhere among the garden stuff. 


But life breathed from that valley of dry bones, and the 
Faith never died out in Chertsey. The Recusant Rolls for Sur- 
rey contain the names of Chertsey Catholics throughout the 
Penal Times until the dawning of a second spring in the com- 
ing of Philip Southcote to Woburn Park in 1735. He was 
the youngest son of Sir Edward Southcote of Merstham and 
Witham, to whom were addressed those long letters of family 
history published by Father John Morris, S.J., in the First 
Series of Zhe Troubles of Our Catholic Forejathers. 

Philip Southcote’s brother Edward became a Jesuit in 
1719, and in after years acted as Chaplain at Woburn from 
1762 until his death in 1780—the last of his name. 

There was a strong bond between the Southcote family and 
the Jesuits. John Southcote (who died at the age of 85 
in 1637) paid over £10,000 in Fines for Recusancy, and 
had always a Jesuit for his Chaplain at Merstham. His 
son John, who was knighted, and served in the Royalist army 
during the Civil War, appeared as a witness for five Re- 
cusant priests at the Old Bailey in 1688. Sir Edward (of 
the letters) was his eldest son, and Philip his youngest grand- 
son. They were all worthy descendants of the great Judge, 
John Southcote of Elizabeth’s reign, who, rather than con- 
demn a priest to death, cast off his judicial robes and left 
the Norwich Court-house and the Queen’s Bench for ever. 
Philip Southcote (the fifth generation succeeding this noble 
ancestor) was an idealist, a man of taste and culture, the 
friend of Horace Walpole and the poet Gray. His ideas 
were chiefly expressed in landscape-gardening, combined 
with intensive farming on a small scale. 

The property of 150 acres between Chertsey and Wey- 
bridge became famous as Woburn Farm, being the first 
attempt at a Ferme ornée in England. Pictures of the 
period show the windings of the little stream, the Bourne, 
round the pasture-land and tillage, and the broad belt of 
trees which still exist. On the hill to the north of the house 
the ruin of a small chapel has suggested the possibility that 
this was the “ Lower Lodge,” which became the chapel after 
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the death of Mrs. Philip Southcote. But expert opinion de- 
clares that the thin nine-inch walls could never have sup- 
ported the weight of a roof, and that a building on the top of 
a hill could not have been called the “Lower Lodge.” 
Rather did this sacred building stand on the roadside, at the 
foot of Woburn Hill, facing towards Chertsey. 

The Dominican Fathers, as will be seen, continued to serve 
there until the property was sold to Protestants in 1816, 
when the chapel was “levelled to the ground,” and the mis- 
sion removed to Nutfield House, Weybridge. 

Considerable interest has always been roused by the his- 
tory of Weybridge Mission, owing to a statement made in 
Hodges’s Catholic Hand-Book: A History of Metropolitan 
Missions, with a description of one hundred Churches and 
Chapels of the Dioceses of Westminster and Southwark, 
published by Dolman in 1857, to the effect that “the mis- 
sion at Woburn, with other Dominican missions, were con- 
stantly supplied with missionary priests (from Bornheim) 
during nearly three hundred years.”’ So ambiguously is 
this worded that, with the context, it has been frequently 
quoted as evidence that the Southcote family lived at 
Woburn, and possessed a chapel and a Dominican chaplain 
from the time of the closure of Chertsey Abbey in 1537. 
Only a very careful reading of the whole paragraph headed 
“Weybridge " in the Catholic Hand-Book will show that this 
interpretation is implied rather than explicitly stated. Un- 
fortunately, later writers, e.g., the authors of Prdgress of 
Catholic Work in and around Guildford and the Historical 
Dictionary of English Catholic Missions “have given the 
obvious interpretation in their own more emphatic words. 
The former going so far as to say: “For 300 years the 
chapel at Woburn was served by Dominican Friars,” and 
the latter following suit with: ‘“ The Dominicans served Wo- 
burn for upwards of 300 years.” 

Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., in reply to my inquiry, 
writes on July 15, 1921: 


The Catholic Handbook of 1857 is evidently wrong in saying 
that the Dominicans had many monasteries and parishes in Sur- 
rey. The only Surrey missions we served during the Penal times 
were Woburn (Weybridge) and Cheam. I cannot find any corro- 
boration of the surmise that the Southcote chapel at Woburn was 
in existence during the penal times. I can find no record of 
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our having served Weybridge at an earlier date than that given 
by Fr. John Morris, S.J. [17,50.] 


By the advice of Father Pollen, S.J., and the courtesy of 
Canon Burton, a search has recently been made through the 
Westminster Archives, in addition to researches at the Record 
Office and the British Museum. No evidence as to a chapel 
having existed at Woburn, or in the neighbourhood, prior 
to 1750, has so far been forthcoming. 

For a few years (1677 until 1688), Henry, sixth Duke 
of Norfolk, had a house in Weybridge, where Mass was said ; 
and there was a chapel at Oatlands Palace until the death 
of Henrietta Maria. But the Southcote connection with 
Woburn dates from 1735, and the registers of their chapel 
commence in the year 1750, when their cousin, Father Bene- 
dict Short, O.P., was chaplain. He was followed by their 
brother, the Jesuit, Father Edward Southcote, who offici- 
ated there for 17 years. 

It was during the chaplaincy of his successor, Father Peter 
Robson, O.P., that the chapel was removed from the house 
and established at the Lower Lodge. The inventory of 
“Household Goods, Plate, Linen, etc., etc. Taken from 
Woburn House To Mr. Robson’s House Sepber 1. 1785” 
is still preserved. Many of the articles mentioned are now 
at the presbytery of the present church in Weybridge,— 
notably “1 Mass Book,” which has only lately come back to 
the Mission through the kindness of Mgr. Barnes who found 
it in a bookshop in Cambridge only last year. 

Both Father Peter Robson and Father Benedict Short 
died at the Lower Lodge. The latter returned to Woburn 
in 1788 and died in 1800, and is said to have been buried 
at Chertsey. Father Vincent Bowyer, Father Benedict 
Caestryck, and finally, Father Peter Pius Potier, each 
served Woburn in turn, until, on the sale of the property, 
Father Pius Potier moved into Weybridge and rented a house 
called “ Nutfield” in Heath Road. 

In 1834, Bishop Bramston took over the care of the mis- 
sion, and since that date secular priests have had charge 
of a succession of three different chapels on the property 
of the Molyneux Taylor family. The first, a quaint build- 
ing, is now the school-mistresses’ house. Then the more 
elaborate chapel was erected in 1835 and attended by Louis 
Phillippe and Queen Amelie, who were both subsequently 
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buried there. This is now the sacristy. Finally, in 1881, 
the present church was opened by Cardinal Manning. For 
many years the Salesian Fathers have had a chapel at Chert- 
sey, and have recently opened a large Secondary School for 
boys at Highfield House, and since the closure of Lord 
Petre’s famous school in 1884 the Josephite Fathers from 
Belgium have been in residence at Woburn Park, now known 
as St. George’s College. 

The history of the Catholic church in Weybridge, from 
the time when it was under Chertsey Abbey until the 
present day, I have lately compiled at the request of the 
Bishop of Southwark. The history of fourteen centuries 
cannot easily be compressed. In these few pages I have 
merely outlined some of the more salient features, wishing 
to put on record the recent discoveries at Chertsey and at 
Oatlands, and the right interpretation of the statement in 
Hodges’ Catholic Hand-Book which has misled us, unwit- 
tingly, for sixty-four years. 

E. M. HARTING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


DATE OF PRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VIII. 


LTHOUGH a strong feeling has obtained that Shake- 
speare’s play of Henry V///. was performed between 
the years 1601 and 1603, the decided view of the most 
recent authorities, including Sir Sidney Lee, inclines to the 
year 1613. It may seem somewhat rash to differ with such 
well-informed men, yet I hold that there is sound evidence 
to prove that the genesis of the play must be sought not later 
than July, 1602. Briefly, I hold that Shakespeare’s Henry 
V//1, was performed in London in June or July, 1602. 
To prevent misconception I shall commence by quoting 
the view of Sir Sidney Lee, in his Zife of William Shake- 
speare (new edition, 1922): 


Shakespeare had abandoned the theme of English history with 
his drama of Henry V. early in 1599. ... In 1605, an ob- 
scure dramatist, Samuel Rowley, ventured for the first time to 
bring Henry VIII. on the stage, as the hero of a chronicle-play 
or history-drama. . . . The prologue to the Shakespearian Henry 
V1//. warned the audience that the King’s reign was to be treated 
on lines differing from those followed in Rowley’s preceding 
effort. . . . The Shakespearian drama followed Holinshed with 
exceptional closeness. . . . The play was produced at the Globe 
early in 1613. The theory that it was hastily completed for 
the special purpose of enabling the company to celebrate the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth and the Elector Palatine, which 
took place on February 14, 1612—3, seems fanciful. During 
the succeeding weeks nineteen plays, according to an extant list, 
were produced at Court in honour of the event, but Henry V///. 
was not among them. . . . Henry V//]. was not published in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. But when the First Folio appeared in 
1623, seven years after his death, the section of histories in that 
volume was closed by the piece called “The Famous History of 
the Life of King Henry VIII.” . . . During a performance of 
the piece while it was yet new, in the summer of 1613 (on June 
29), the Globe theatre was burnt to the ground. 


Here we have the most definite statement that Henry V///. 
was not produced till 1613—eight years after Rowley’s effort 
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—and yet, as will be seen, other authorities incline to a period 
ten years earlier, if not eleven or twelve. I shall here sum- 
marize the view of Edmund Malone, one of the most acute 
of Shakespeare's editors, in his “ Attempt to ascertain the 
Order in which the Plays of Shakespeare were written,” pub- 
lished in January, 1778: 

Malone boldly heads the 22nd section of his Essays: 
“King Henry VIII, 1601,” and he tells us that both Dr. 
Johnson and Stevens agree in placing the play as “ prob- 
ably written before the death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
happened on the 24th of March, 1602-3.” He also adds 
that the eulogium on King James, which is blended with 
the panegyric on Elizabeth, in the last scene, “ was evidently 
a subsequent insertion.” Malone adduces four strong 
reasons against the supposition that Henry V///. was written 
during the reign of James I., and he puts forward convincing 
arguments that the play was certainly written “ while Queen 
Elizabeth was still alive.” He hints that it might have been 
written “before 1601,” but he is careful to add that “it 
might, perhaps, with equal propriety, be ascribed to 1602, 
and it is not easy to determine in which of these years it was 
composed.” As against the surmise of those critics who 
deduce their arguments mainly from the Prologue, Malone 
writes: “I strongly suspect that the only novelty attend- 
ing this play, in the year 1613, was its title, decorations, 
and perhaps the Prologue and Epilogue”; and he concludes 
that this Prologue was “almost certainly an occasional pro- 
duction, written some years after the composition of the 
play.” 

Thus Malone pins his faith to the year 1601, or 1602, 
preferably the former, though it is well to note that 1601 
may be said to extend to March 24, 1601-2, according to the 
old computation. His acuteness in thus approximating the 
date of production from internal evidence is quite remark- 
able, in view of the external evidence which I shall quote 
later on; and his arguments seem to explode the view held 
by Sir Sidney Lee. But there is another authority whom 
it may be of interest to quote, tending to show that the play 
was written early in 1603, namely, the late Father Henry 
Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory, in his well-known work, 
The ‘Religion of Shakespeare (1899), based on the notes 
of Richard Simpson, the erudite author of the Zi/e 0/ Blessed 
Edmund Campion, S.].: 





The original play [of Henry V///.| was probably first acted 
in 1603, the year of James’s succession, when Catholics hoped 
for comparative toleration from him, after the persecution of 
Elizabeth, and a piece conceived in an anti-Tudor spirit might 
hope for some chance of success. Too soon, however, it was 
found that James could oppress his Catholic subjects even more 
cruelly than his predecessors, and the play was dropped. In 
1612, Shakespeare retired wholly from the stage, sold his plays 
and theatrical property to Alleyne, and the new piece, as adapted 
and altered, with the fifth act added to suit a Jacobean audience, 
was the work of Fletcher. 


Here we have the date conjecturally given as early in 
1603, when James I. had succeeded Elizabeth, although 
Father Bowden furnishes no arguments on which he bases 
his conjecture. He evidently forgot that even in 1602, when 
Elizabeth was nearing her end, there was comparative tolera- 
tion for the Catholics, and, consequently, the date may well 
have been 1602—and not 1603—much less 1613. But, of 
course, Father Bowden was more concerned to find an argu- 
ment for Shakespeare’s Catholic leanings than with the date 
of the play, and he quotes the considered view of Dr. Dél- 
linger, who held that “the play of Henry V///. was a strik- 
ing evidence of the Catholic opinions of the poet.” 

After this long preamble, it affords me considerable 
pleasure to be able to bring forward external evidence in 
favour of Malone’s view. This evidence as to the exact 
date when Henry V///. was first produced is furnished in a 
letter from Sir Richard Hadsor, an eminent lawyer under 
Elizabeth and James I., to Sir Robert Cecil, dated July 25, 
1602, and is thus contemporary evidence of the first import- 
ance. Although the letter is printed in Vol. XII. of the 
Calendar of the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, published 
by the Historical MSS. Commission in 1910, it has appar- 
ently escaped the notice of Shakespearian students or else 
its significance has not been appreciated, as the relevant sen- 
tence, which furnishes the clue, is mixed up with legal 
matters relating to the estate of the Earl of Kildare “upon 
the attainder of his grandfather by the policy of Cardinal 
Wolsey, as it is set forth and played now upon the stage in 
London.” 

Surely this first-hand reference to “ Kildare’s Attainder” 
and the “policy of Cardinal Wolsey” as exemplified in a 
play “now upon the stage in London,” can only refer to 
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Shakespeare’s Henry V///,., which was, evidently, being 
then (July, 1602) performed in London, and establishes 
clearly the true date for the production of this play. All 
readers of Henry V/i/. are familiar with the lines in Act 
II., Scene 1: 
“Tis likely, 

 d all conjectures; first, Kildare’s Attainder, 

Then Deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and, in haste, too, 

Lest he should help his father.” 

“ Kildare’s Attainder” is the theme of two fascinating 
chapters in Sir Plunket Barton's stimulating book, Zinks de- 
tween Ireland and Shakespeare (1919). It is certain that 
Shakespeare has two allusions to Ireland in Henry V//1/., 
both centring round Gerald, Earl of Kildare, who was re- 
moved from the Lord Deputyship of Ireland, and was 
replaced by the Earl of Surrey. Cardinal Wolsey was sup- 
posed to have procured the removal of the Earl of Kildare, 
and this supposition was strengthened by the trial and exe- 
cution of Buckingham during Surrey’s absence in Ireland; 
though the Earl of Surrey had to wait nearly ten years before 
he was able to “requite’’ Wolsey. Kildare was again 
accused of treasonable practices, in 1526, and was im- 
prisoned in the Tower. Wolsey showed himself a partizan 
at the trial; yet Kildare cleared himself. However, Wolsey. 
secured his conviction, and had him sent to the Tower for 
execution, but the King countermanded the order (influ- 
enced by the Earl of Surrey, now Duke of Norfolk), and 
Kildare returned to Ireland in October, 1529. Appointed 
Deputy of Ireland a third time, in 1532, he was, in the 
following year, once more summoned to England to answer 
various charges, and he left Ireland for ever in 1534, his last 
hours in the Tower being saddened by the rebellion of his 
son, “Silken Thomas,” who, with his five uncles, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn on February 3, 1537. 

Sir Plunket Barton thus writes: “It will be observed that 
Shakespeare was thinking of the ninth Earl when he wrote 
the words, ‘Kildare’s attainder.’ Yet, the ninth Earl, al- 
though thrice summoned to London to answer for his con- 
duct, was never actually attainted. That penalty was re- 
served for his son, Silken Thomas.” Sir Plunket Barton, 
however, fails to notice that Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
in one of his letters, compares himself to “the character 
of the Earl of Kildare, as is told in the play which I saw 
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enacted in London.” And, as a matter of fact, the great 
Earl of Tyrone, having submitted to James I., in June, 1603, 
was present at a performance of Shakespeare’s Henry V//1/., 
and was subsequently feted at Hampton Court (July, 1603). 
In his letter he accuses Chichester of plotting against him 
“as the Cardinal of York did against the Earl of Kildare.” 

From all this, it is evident that the play which Sir Richard 
Hadsor describes in his letter of July 25, 1602, as being 
played in London, was Shakespeare’s Henry V///, It may 
be convenient to quote the whole paragraph of Hadsor’s 
letter in regard to the case of Gerald, 14th Earl of Kildare, 
whose title and estates had been in question: 


If the title should be denied him, there are other men of his 
family that would pretend title, not only to the honour but also 
to lands of great value which fell to the Crown in England and 
Ireland, upon the attainder of his grandfather, by the policy of 
Cardinal Wolsey, as it is set forth and played now upon the stage 
in London; alleging that they have an ancient title before the 
attainder, which would not be convenient for her Majesty to be 
called in question, the same lands being disposed of. 


We are, therefore, safe in dating the first performance 
of Shakespeare’s Henry V///. as June, or July, 1602. It 
was, apparently, withdrawn in September, 1603, and was 
then revived, with additions by Fletcher, early in 1613, and 
was the play which was on the boards at the Globe Theatre, 
when that playhouse was burned to the ground on June 29, 
1613. 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 





SCIENCE—OR ART? 


F one enters the Natural History Museum at South 

Kensington, and turns to the right into the Fossil Mam- 
mals Gallery, one finds in a glass case the various fragments 
(either originals or models) of prehistoric human skulls that 
have been discovered, some by careful search, most by good 
fortune. There is the top of the cranium of the so-called 
Pithecanthropus, found by Dubois in Java; several speci- 
mens of the Neanderthal type, including the famous skull 
from La Chapelle-aux-Saints, with the hole made by the pick 
of the discoverer; the recently-found Rhodesian skull, over 
a mirror placed so as to show the splendid arching of the 
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palate; and there is also the celebrated skull and jawbone 
from Piltdown. From the point of view of the student, this 
collection is most interesting and valuable, and, should 
he desire to study such originals as are in the possession of 
the Museum but represented only by models in the case, the 
Museum authorities will show them to him with the greatest 
courtesy. Thus far we are in the domains of science, cold 
and impartial, presenting data for what they are worth and 
not confusing them with uncertain hypotheses based upon 
them. Unfortunately a new influence has entered in the last 
few years, creeping in perhaps from the great Entrance Hall 
where science is made interesting for the uninitiated visitor 
by means of various “Lessons from Nature’’—the ways in 
which flies infect food, the colour-devices whereby animals 
are supposed to protect themselves, and so forth. The “re- 
constructor” has set his hand to the Piltdown relics, and 
has provided a fearsome head of brown and white plaster 
which will convince the most casual observer that the early 
inhabitants of England were a race of “ missing links.” In 
case the visitor should overlook the point, he is also shown 
a series of five jawbones, ranging from that of a modern 
chimpanzee through those of the Piltdown, Mauer and Nean- 
derthal specimens to the jawbone of a modern European. 
This interesting series illustrates, he is told, the evolution 
of the human chin. Now this sort of thing is on quite another 
footing to that of the mere exhibition of relics of prehistoric 
man. We have taken a great jump out of the Known into 
the Unknown, out of facts into a hypothesis, and again out 
of a hypothesis into applications and deductions which would 
be rejected by many even of those who accept the hypothesis. 

In the first place, the interpretation of the Piltdown relics 
is as much disputed as their reconstruction. It is no more 
certain to-day than when they were first discussed in these 
pages,! that the jawbone and the cranium belonged to the 
same individual; Professor Elliot Smith, who holds that they 
did, is constrained to admit that “ perhaps the majority of 
recent writers” disagree with him, and believe the jawbone 
to be that of a chimpanzee.* In the second place, the ordin- 
ary view taken of Neanderthal man by anthropologists is 
that he was in no sense an ancestor of modern man but a 
degenerate off-shoot. In the third place, everybody admits 


* See Tut Monts, Nov. 1913, pp. 463 seq. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXX., p. 145 (1922). 
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that the Mauer jaw stands at present in a class by itself, no 
similar specimens having been found as fossils, though Was- 
mann says that at Munich a modern Eskimo jawbone can be 
seen in the Institute for Paleontology precisely similar to 
the Mauer jaw! On these facts, one is justified in feeling 
some amazement that such a very uncertain reconstruction 
as that of the Piltdown skull, and such a very arbitrary selec- 
tion of jawbones as that referred to, should be put before 
the public at South Kensington without a word to suggest 
that there is any more doubt about the accuracy of the results 
than about the correct solution of a jig-saw puzzle. We 
have always been told that Science is distinguished by its 
frigid devotion to facts, Not that by a self-denying ordin- 
ance it forbids itself to adventure upon hypotheses (with- 
out which, indeed, facts are unintelligible), but it claims 
to distinguish clearly between what is bed-rock fact and what 
is merely a suggested interpretation of fact. And yet here, 
in one of the homes of natural science, we have an un- 
doubtedly human brain-pan confidently affixed to what “ per- 
haps the majority of recent writers" consider to be the jaw- 
bone of a chimpanzee, and all without so much as a mark 
of interrogation to suggest caution to the interested but un- 
scientific visitor. One might also add that we have what is 
according to certain anthropologists an upper left canine 
tooth firmly planted on the right side of the Piltdown lower 
jaw. And close at hand there is an eminently unscientific 
series of jawbones which begins with that of a chimpanzee, 
continues with that of Piltdown (equally a chimpanzee’s, 
according to many) and of Mauer (unique amongst fossils), 
includes the jawbone of a race which is not usually con- 
sidered to be amongst our ancestors, and ends with the 
mandible of a modern European: the series professing to 
show steps in evolution! Is it too much to say that this 
is trifling with science and debasing it from its high purpose? 

In the United States of America things are even worse 
than here. In his recent book! (the contents of which are 
more seriously critical than the title suggests), Mr. A. W. 
McCann tells us that in the Hall of the Age of Man in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City, there 
are four glass cases arranged by Professor Osborn to show 
the evolutionary descent of man, Here science has frankly 


* God or—Gorilla (New York: Devin-Adair Company: $3 net). 
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given way to romance, and the authorities have actually ad- 
mitted clay-modelled reconstructions of the face and head 
ef prehistoric man similar to the notorious efforts of Rutot. 
Readers of Kipling know that magic can be wrought with 
“a rag, a bone and a hank of hair,” but the new school of 
prehistoric modelling go one better, for they work magic 
with a bone, or a tooth alone. The Java relics consist of a 
skull-cap, a thigh-bone and two back teeth: and yet Rutot 
in Europe and McGregor in America have modelled there- 
from the entire head of the “ape-man,” and naturally the 
result is as ape-manlike as anyone could wish. They have 
treated similarly the Piltdown and Neanderthal relics. It is 
true that their reconstructions are dissimilar, but one cannot 
expect the imagination to work along just the same lines in 
two different Continents! If one wants to see what these 
utterly worthless “reconstructions” look like, one has only 
to turn to the recently-published Outline of Science (Parts 
III. and IV.). If these models served no other purpose 
than to frighten children, perhaps they might be neglected 
in this article, but unfortunately they serve a more sinister 
end, that of distorting facts. On p. 113 of the Outline of 
Science we find two photographs side by side. One repre- 
sents a chimpanzee’s head, the other shows McGregor’s model 
of the Java “ape-man,” and the reader is told succinctly to 
compare the pictures. To what end? Clearly that he may 
be impressed by the close similarity between them. Who is 
to tell him that similarity is precisely what was aimed at 
in making the clay-model? that McGregor had nothing to 
go upon but a shallow saucer of bone and his own ideas 
of what an “ape-man”’ would look like? that there is no 
agreement among anthropologists as to the species of animal 
to whom the skull-cap belonged? that the original bones are 
not on view even to scientists, and that the models do not 
correspond to the measurements alleged to be those of the 
originals? One of these points (as to the uncertainty about 
the interpretation of the Java relics) is mentioned eight 
pages later in the text, but, for one person who reads this 
admission so lightly made, ten will see the picture and others 
of the same kind, and will be entirely misled. Such a parody 
of science is bad enough in a popular publication, but when 
it begins to creep into museums under the direct control of 
responsible anthropologists, we can but proclaim that the 
clear well of science is being fouled. As Mr. McCann says: 
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With a boldness difficult to describe, it employs the arts of 
the painter, clay modeller and sculptor, producing effects as 
seemingly plausible as they are actually startling. Graphic con- 
trasts and “ resemblances” are featured with an incredible dis- 
regard for historical fact in the “ reconstruction of progressive 
series" designed to insinuate well-marked evolutionary changes 
and transitions in the principal stages of man’s development from 
a simian ancestor. 
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All this fanciful reconstructing on doubtful data may be 
Art, but it is certainly not Science. Unless anthropology can 
shake itself free from it, anthropologists will cease to be 
looked upon as serious scientists. Professor Elliot Smith, 
in the article quoted above, is severe in his criticism of the 
dogmatic views of the pre-war anthropologists, and of the 
complacent article on Anthropology in the pre-war Zxcyclo- 
fedia. And yet he himself is as little cautious as his pre- 
decessor in expressing opinions as dogmas, and one can 
hardly imagine that he would find much to complain of in 
the models of Rutot and McGregor. Nevertheless, how in- 
secure are the premises upon which he bases his views may 
be seen by anyone who studies that carefully-collected critic- 
ism of Mr.McCann. It may be well to point out that the 
observations made in this article are quite independent of 
the truth or falsehood of the theory of transformism, on 
which one may consult Canon de Dorlodot’s Darwinism and 
Modern Thought, reviewed in these pages last February. 


L. W. 





ANOTHER JESUIT MYTH EXPLODED. 


HE virulence of anti-clerical feeling, which for more 

than a century has been the curse of political life in 
France, was curiously revealed in 1844 during the course of 
a discussion on the education-bill introduced by M. Ville- 
main in the Chambre des Pairs. It was alleged by M. 
Hippolyte Passy, in a violent attack upon the proposed 
measure, that clerics and, naturally, the Jesuits in particular, 
were entirely unfitted, as a class, to undertake the instruction 
of youth. In proof of this contention the orator appealed 
to a school-book in common use, the Histoire de France, by 
the distinguished Jesuit, Pére Loriquet, which, he declared, 


* Translated from the French by Rev. E. Messenger (Burns and Oates: 6s.). 
See Tue Monts for Feb. 1922, “ Wanted, a Catholic Cosmology.” 
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was so disfigured by ignorance and prejudice that the author 
therein described Napoleon as “the Marquis de Buonaparte, 
who was the Lieutenant-General of the armies of Louis 
XVIII.” At this distance of time it seems almost incredible 
that so trivial a detail can have aroused a storm of angry, 
even passionate, controversy. But it unquestionably did. 
The representatives of Catholic opinion in the Chamber, and 
in particular the Comte de Montalembert, challenged M. 
Passy to produce the passage in question. Although this 
silly calumny had been many times repeated by the news- 
papers which followed the lead of the Comstitutionnel, no 
vestige of such a statement was to be found in any of the 
editions of Loriquet’s Histoire de France which were then 
on sale. The accusers persisted that it occurred in the first 
edition, but that the Jesuits had bought up all the copies 
to prevent this crowning example of their con/rére’s imbe- 
cility from coming to light. Thereupon the publisher, 
M. Poussielgue-Rusand made an announcement to all whom 
it might concern that he would pay down a sum of 30,000 
francs (£1,200) to anyone who could produce a book of 
Pére Loriquet’s containing this statement; but the reward 
was never claimed. 

Meanwhile so useful a weapon of controversy was by no 
means allowed to lie idle. M.Cucheval-Clarigny declared 
in 1848 that the passage was to be found in the edition of 
1816. But there are two copies of that date in the Biblio- 
théque nationale, and they do not contain a trace of it. The 
Baron de Ponnart, in 1865, insisted that the book must have 
appeared first in 1815, but had probably been suppressed. 
Moreover, at a still later period, the same fable was revived 
by no less a person than M. Jules Claretie. Anyone who 
cares to learn how much good ink and how much bad temper 
have been poured out in the discussion of this ridiculous 
invention, has only to consult the early volumes of the /n/¢er- 
médiaire des Chercheurs (the French, equivalent of our 
Notes and Queries), where letters on the subject occur again 
and again. In Crétineau-Joly’s Histoire de la Compagnie 
de Jésus (Vol. VI., ch. iv.) a long footnote is inserted con- 
taining a citation from the letter which Pére Loriquet wrote, 
almost from his deathbed, indignantly repudiating this pre- 
posterous charge. 


t It will be remembered that the Comte de Provence, the younger brother 
of Louis XVI., assumed the style of Louis XVIII. when in exile at Verona in 1795. 
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And now at last, after nearly eighty years, the researches 
of Pére Bliard, S.J., have led to the discovery of a copy of 
the genuine first edition, which ought, one would think, to 
set the question at rest for ever. The two little volumes 
bear the date 1810, and were printed in Paris by the book- 
seller Rusand, but, like all known editions, they do not contain 
the phrase so much discussed, nor anything which could even 
remotely suggest it. Those who care to pursue further the 
history of this curious calumny will find full details given 
in Pére Bliard’s volume, Ze Pére Loriguet, la légende et 
l'histoire, which has recently been published in Paris by 
Perrin. 

H.T. 








Il. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The recurrent “German crisis” has been 

The Turk shelved for the moment in favour of one still 
Again. more acute and still caused ultimately by the 

rival policies of France and England. These 

two powers are said to have been behind Turkey and Greece 
respectively in the war that has closed with the repulse of the 
Greeks from Asia and the burning of Smyrna. Yet these two 
powers agreed to the Treaty of Sévres in 1920, whereby the 
European possessions of Turkey were limited to Constantinople, 
and various regions were freed from her rule in Asia Minor. That 
arrangement was in thorough accord with the war-aims of the 
Allies, as set forth in their answer to President Wilson on Jan. 
10, 1917, viz., “ the setting free of the populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks and the turning out of Europe 
of the Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to Western civi- 
lization.” And it thoroughly accords with justice as well, for 
Turkey in the war was an “ unjust aggressor” who had no grounds 
of quarrel with the Allies and who was continually perpetrating 
wholesale massacres of her unfortunate Christian subjects. One 
happy result of a war not too productive of benefits to Christen- 
dom was that secured by the terms of the Sévres Treaty, the 
banishment of the barbarian to his original home, and the purg- 
ing of Europe from the curse of his presence. But unfortunately 
the Sévres Treaty went too far in the breaking up of Asia Minor. 
There was the usual scramble for concessions and so Greece got 
Smyrna (subject to a plebiscite), Italy Konia, France Adana, 
and so on, whilst the freed populations in the Arabian peninsula 
came under various “ protectorates.” What was left of Turkish 
national feeling was aroused and, as the feeble Government at 
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Constantinople made no resistance, ranged itself under the ban- 
ner of Mustapha Kemal. And then under some secret impulse, 
whether native or foreign, nothing would serve Greece but to ad- 
vance into the Smyrna hinterland against this national hero. If 
report be true, they imitated in their advance the savagery of 
their foes, but at last were defeated ingloriously and fled from 
Asia, leaving Smyrna to its fate, which was that which usually 
befalls the victim of the Turk—pillage and burning and massacre. 


Now it is plain that neither of these armies 
A Scandal could fight at all, still less continue to fight, un- 
a less supplied with arms from Europe. Therein, 
apart from the foolish imperialistic designs of 
the Greeks, lies the scandal and the danger of this new crisis. If 
the so-called Christian nations have so little regard for the civi- 
lization they boast as to be willing to arm a barbarian against it 
for the sake of some private interests of their own, Christendom 
isin asad way. Mr. Lloyd George has publicly denied that this 
country has assisted either side by provision of arms or equip- 
ment or advice; we can well believe that the Government has no 
official knowledge of the export of armaments to the East: that 
nothing in that way has gone from our armament-makers or the 
French or other European nations we cannot believe. The other 
day Italy sold large quantities of war material to the Russian 
Bolsheviks, and 7he Times recently reported that the same gentry 
had bought a huge consignment of rifles from American firms. 
Until the League of Nations abolishes free trade in arms, it is 
in vain to hope for peace. It is not a branch of business which 
can safely be left in private hands. Avarice knows no conscience 
and no patriotism, as history shows. Every war throws up in- 
stances of manufacturers making profits on weapons supplied to 
their country’s foes. If Christendom is threatened by the recru- 
descence of a militant Ottoman power, it has only its own com- 
mercial greed to blame. 


Here, then, is the crisis. Mustapha Kemal, 
The Nature fyshed with victory and knowing—who better? 
the = , —the divided counsels of the Allies, demands 
the rescinding of the Sévres Treaty, to which 
he was never a party. His object is to restore the Turkish power 
in Europe, but he asks at present only the pre-war territory and 
the city of Adrianople. France, whose Government is as little 
swayed by the Christian ideal as that of Japan, seems disposed to 
acquiesce. Great Britain sees rightly enough that to do so would 
be to throw away one of the few positive gains of the war. The 
neutral zones on either side of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
are necessary for the freedom of the Straits, which the peace of 
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the world demands should never again be in the power of any 
State to close. A conference of the Powers concerned is to be 
summoned, but Kemal seems indisposed to wait. Can England 
alone prevent him re-entering Europe with his troops? The 
Government’s call to arms impressed the public as too emphatic 
for the occasion. The help of the Dominions should be invoked 
only when the Commonwealth is in real and immediate danger. 
The Premier has made an ingenious defence of his action, the 
Free Nations, although puzzled, have shown their readiness to as- 
sist, if a case is made out for their intervention, but the fact 
that the appeal was an isolated one was made evident by the 
ostentatious withdrawal of the French and Italian garrisons from 
Asia, a result which cannot but have encouraged the Turk. We 
do not think from the point of view of peace that the Government 
were wrong in telling Kemal to abide by the Sévres Treaty and 
the terms of the Armistice signed by Turkey in October, 1918. 
If Turkey were to appear in Europe again, the Balkan States 
would be in a blaze. We are glad, as lovers of peace, that the 
country seems determined not to begin another war until all other 
means have been tried. We regret that by their spectacular ap- 
peal to the Dominions Ministers should have given the impression 
that the crisis was desperate. As a matter of fact the Allies are 
agreed that Constantinople and the Straits shall be kept neutral, 
and are summoning a conference of the Powers concerned to de- 
cide on the best means. And important suggestions have been 
made concerning the réle of the League of Nations in guarantee- 
ing the results arrived at. As the Premier pointed out no paper 
guarantee is of any use: the means of throwing Europe again 
into a ferment must be taken from the Turk by neutralizing the 
lands bordering on the Straits. 


The Reparations crisis has subsided for the 
Sow to evtite moment, or at any rate for the duration of the 
the question : . " 

of Reparations. 5X months’ moratorium. We hope that in the 
interval the inseparable connection between 

politics and economics will be recognized, for, unless political 
demands take account of economic facts, only confusion and dis- 
turbance can result. There is no getting away from the truism 
that the transfer of values from one country to another can be 
effected in three ways only: by payments in gold, the standard of 
value; by services rendered ; and by the handing over of goods. 
Payment in gold is recognized as impossible; the transference 
of goods under modern commercial conditions simply means un- 
employment in the country so “ benefited": there remains the 
rendering of services of value. This, the most obvious, easy and 
just way of making reparations, that actually offered by Germany. 
after the Armistice, has apparently been ruled out by France in 
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the interests of her own industrialists. If the Germans were to 
restore the devastated regions by means of their own labour and 
material, many fat contracts would be lost to French capitalists. 
‘And as Germany was to foot the bill, there was no reason why their 
estimates should be the most economical possible. In prospect 
of this rich harvest, this method of reparation, the only form 
which seems feasible, has not yet been tried in earnest. Herr 
Rathenau and M. Loucheur arrived at some kind of agreement 
at Wiesbaden early this year, but it has not borne much fruit. 
Latterly, Herr Stinnes and M. de Lubersac have made another 
attempt which promises to be more successful. If, as the latter 
recommends, the French commercial magnates would realize that 
a market caused by war does not come within the category of 
normal business and that the sooner the devastated regions recover 
their prosperity the greater will become their consumption of 
goods, they will perhaps cease to oppose this restoration in kind, 
and the whole question will assume a different aspect. Repara- 
tions, being capable of this form of treatment, are not really ex- 
posed to the same economic drawbacks as money-indemnities are. 
Or, indeed, as are the payment of large-scale debts—a considera- 
tion for America which, by her shipping and her high-tariff poli- 
cies, has put grave obstacles to her obtaining her due from this 
country in the only shape in which it can be paid, goods and ser- 
vices. 


On September 4th the third Assembly of the 

The Assembly J eague of Nations, that institution regarding 
.. which the Prime Minister recently declared : 
“It is an essential part of the machinery of 

civilization. If it succeeds, civilization is safe: if it fails—and 
I speak advisedly—civilization is doomed,” began its sessions at 
Geneva. The League still suffers from the half-heartedness of 
its component States, and indeed from the narrow and childish 
selfishness of some, instanced by the withdrawal of the Peruvian 
delegation,! because apparently a Chilean had been elected Pre- 
sident, and by declarations from Brazil and Poland—of all coun- 
tries!|—dissenting from the Washington Naval Treaty. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the Assembly has performed a 
very useful function in perfecting the machinery for the future 
all-inclusive body, and in introducing various amendments to the 
Articles of the League. The final results will not, of course, be 
known till the close of the Assembly, but meanwhile an all-im- 
portant subject is under discussion in the question of mutual and 
progressive disarmament. The ideal of the League is that each 
country should retain only so much war-force as would suffice to 
preserve order within its own boundaries. Then armies for de- 
1 Argentina withdrew in 1920. It would seem that S. America has a tendency, 


inspired doubtless by the United States, and fraught with danger to humanity, 
to leave the old world to itself. : 
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fence would not be needed becausé artniés for aggréssion would 
not exist. But, long before that ideal is reached, a great step to- 
wards peace can be taken and immense wasté and misery pre- 
vented by mutual reduction of armaments. This has already been 
shown to some extent by the Washington Treaty. The British 
fleet, to take one instance, has been reduced from sixty battleships 
in May, 1914, to eighteen in July, 1922. But the fact remains 
that our military expenditure, which was 34 million pounds in 
1913 is upwards of 100 millions in the current financial year, 
and other nations, always excepting those beaten in the war, are 
suffering as much or more from what Lord R. Cecil calls “the 
price of international suspicion.” However, the disarmament dis- 
cussion has given rise to a proposal which may have a great effect 
later, viz., that the League should be equipped with an Air Force, 
consisting of contingents of all the constituent States, the rapid 
mobilization and despatch of which could insure, far better than 
armies and navies, the adhesion of members of the League to 
their engagements. It may be that, as the greatest danger to 
peace in future will come from the air, this arrangement would 
turn a terrible weapon of destruction into an instrument of peace. 


It must be owned that with the recrudescence 
a ee of the peril of war, the League’s work has 
Turkish Crisis, Seemed more academic than usual. But the 
Turkish crisis has also given it an opportunity. 
As Sir Joseph Cook, the ‘Australian delegate, pointed out, it is 
strange that the nations concerned in the conference about Tur- 
key, who are all, with the exception of Turkey itself, members of 
the League, should not have referred that question to the arbitra- 
tion of the League Council. A resolution was passed that the 
Council should take what steps were necessary and justifiable to 
give effect to the Assembly’s unanimous desire for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace. And meanwhile it has begun the work of 
succouring the Smyrna refugees, a task which will tax the zeal of 
humanity for some time. 


Rarely has a new Government had to face such 

The Free State a task as that which has devolved upon the 
in Action. Government of the Irish Free State since the 
elections in June put them in power. Instead 

of forming a constitutional Opposition, the minority took arms 
to resist the Government, and have ever since opposed its autho- 
rity inevery way. To frame and discuss a Constitution, to restore 
peace and order to the country, and at the same time to conduct a 
sort of civil war with half-trained soldiers and amateur officers, 
was an undertaking calculated to test the greatest executive and 
administrative ability. And to be deprived, in the height of the 
conflict, of two such leaders as Arthur Griffiths and Michael Col- 
lins, clear-minded, strong personalities, with exceptional gifts for 
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planning and governing, was an additional blow of enormous 
severity. Success has not yet been attained. The vital parts of 
the Constitution, those in accord with the requirements of the 
Treaty, have been passed without much serious debate, as the 
Government recognizes obligations, though confessedly entered 
upon under duress. ‘And the Dail, apart from the fact of its meet- 
ing and functioning, has given authority to the proceedings of 
the Government against its rebellious subjects, proceedings which 
will presently become more severe, as the measures taken in the 
South and West have not as yet proved effective. In view of 
its many enemies,—the old “ British connection,” and all the 
anti-national forces still existent in Ireland, and with the lauda- 
ble desire of making it easy for them to return to their senses and 
their allegiance—the Government has treated the rebels with ex- 
traordinary leniency, and given them the rights of belligerents. 
But this course is no longer possible in face of a resistance which 
is growing in wanton destructiveness, and in open defiance of the 
moral law. The Irish Bishops, resting on the notorious fact, 
which is not and cannot be disputed, that compelled to choose 
between the Free State and a war of annihilation with England, 
the Irish people have wisely chosen the former, proclaim that 
in so choosing they are within their rights, and therefore that 
the Government they have set up is the lawful government of the 
country. But since the great majority have voted for a Free 
State Government, that Government, according to the moral law 
and the canons of democracy, must be obeyed or resisted only 
according to constitutional form. Therefore the Hierarchy, in 
condemning the outrages of rebels against the Free State as 
robbery and murder, are exercising their God-bestowed power 
of deciding moral issues for their flocks. This is the Catholic 
position, and this will justify the Government in taking the 
strongest measures in suppressing the rebellion. 


But even when master in its own house, and 

Undemocratic free to further the country’s welfare, it is evi- 
Ulster. dent that the aspirations of the Free State will 
never be satisfied until it governs an undivided 

Ireland. The duress which the Treaty signatories suffered was 
felt, not so much in the abandonment of absolute independence 
which was never explicitly a national demand, as in the recogni- 
tion of N.E. Ulster as a separate State. That condescension to 
an inveterate yet unfounded religious bigotry cannot in the nature 
of things last. Ireland, geographically and still more economi- 
cally, is one whole, and racially N.E. Ulster is more akin to the 
Celtic South than most people imagine. Religion, or politics 
inspired by a misconception of Catholicism, alone keeps Ulster 
aloof, but that is an obstacle artificially fostered and bound to 
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disappear when its raison d’étre goes. It is a pregnant sign of 
the times when Professor Thrift, one of the members for Trinity 
College, a former stronghold of “ Ascendancy,” speaking in sup- 
port of the Second Reading of the Free State Constitution Bill, 
could utter these words: 

Everyone of us desires that there shall be a united Ire- 
land, and everyone of us feels that this Constitution should 
be a Constitution, not for 26 counties only, but a Constitu- 
tion for the whole of Ireland. 


It is therefore all the more regrettable that the N.E. Parlia- 
ment should recently have passed a measure abolishing Propor- 
tional Representation, an electoral device which secures a fair 
representation of minorities. It is in force in the 26 counties, 
not only for Parliamentary elections but also for those to county 
councils: thus the rights of the Protestant minority in the South 
are secured. The abolition of Proportional Representation for 
local elections in N.E. Ulster has shocked even so anti-Irish a 
paper as the Saturday Review, which rightly regards the move 
as an attack upon “the considerable minority in the Six Coun- 
ties opposed to the Government in power,” in other words, upon 
the unfortunate Catholics, already by the jerrymandering of con- 
stituencies deprived of their proper representation. The excuse 
that “the majority of local bodies in Ulster do not like Propor- 
tional Representation” is hardly justification for this unfair and 
retrograde action, the real purpose of which patently is further 
to deprive Catholics of their constitutional rights. 


Amongst the difficulties which the new Free 

Civil Servants State Parliament had to contend with was a 
on Strike. strike of its own officials in the postal service, 

an action which, timed as it was and based on 

no demonstrable grievance, seems to have been engineered in 
the interests of the rebels. Now, after inflicting immeasurable 
loss and discomfort on the community for three weeks, these mis- 
guided officials have accepted the Government terms and gone 
back to work. It is the first strike on record, we think, of civil 
servants, men and women employed at a salary by the State to 
carry on an essential service. That such officials should be ade- 
quately paid is obvious: the State should be a model employer: 
but public interest demands that their grievances should be venti- 
lated in Parliament, and that they should not, in pursuit of their 
private ends, cause great and widespread injury to those who 
are not responsible for their alleged ill-treatment. Their case 
is not parallel with that of the ordinary man who sells his labour 
for a wage: he deals with an individual like himself, and if he 
were not free to desist from work, always supposing that he ful- 
fils his contract, he would be a slave. But the civil servant is 
engaged by the community and, if he is not content with his re- 
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of muneration, can always make way for one who will be. His 
y remedy for unredressed grievances is to resign. 

= 

l, The Opposition to the Free State Government 


Labour in has apparently fallen into the hands of the 
" Irish a Labour Party, the largest of the several non- 
j Government parties in the absence of the Re- 
publicans. It is perhaps too soon yet to decide what the moral 
complexion of this party is, but we notice with regret in some 
of its utterances that reliance on stale Communist shibboleths 
and that absurd class-consciousness that mark the extreme Labour 
men over here. We can only hope that Labour in Ireland, which 
must be predominatingly Catholic, will see that its representatives 
do not misrepresent it. Jim Larkin and James Connolly will have 
followers in every land where economic conditions press hardly 
on the worker, but Catholics should be able to distinguish between 
the dross and the gold in the remedies that are proposed. The 
Labour speakers in the Dail seemed often to look upon themselves 
as men whose interests were not those of the community, the 
usual anti-civic pose of extreme Labour everywhere. The Irish 
Labour press seems unhappily to be dominated by the Communist 
element, and there is a lack of sound economic teaching in the 
ordinary newspapers. Now is the time for those able Catholic 
writers on social subjects who abound in Ireland to impress their 
views upon the public. 

It is greatly indeed to be desired that the absolute dominance 
exercised by the English secular press over Ireland should be 
broken down. The Daily Mail and the picture papers, even our 
friend John Bull, now somewhat regenerate, are to be found in 
the remotest villages. Until Ireland develops a press of her 
own—honest, conscientious, responsible, well-informed and read- 
able—the country will be more under alien rule than if the British 
held every town and village. For the press influences the mind, 
whereas force controls the body only. 








The Centenary of the establishment of the 

Foreign Association for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Missions. the great Catholic organization for the support 

oif Foreign Missions, is being celebrated with 

considerable display in the precincts of Westminster Cathedral. 
Nothing evidences Catholic zeal so much as this ceaseless en- 
deavour, maintained by the energizing of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, to increase the bounds of God’s Kingdom. The secu- 
larist cannot understand it. Witness a letter from that veteran 
Mr. Edward Clodd in the Daily Telegraph for September 26th, 
entitled “ Foreign Missions: are they worth their cost?” Mr. 
Clodd is speaking of non-Catholic Missions, and contrasts, as 
many have done before him, the enormous outlay with the meagre 
returns. He lays his finger on one root cause—that the educated 
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heathen know “ that the so-called fundamentals of the Christian 
faith are rejected as obsolete speculations, not only by the 
majority of the thoughtful of this country [the usual facile, be- 
cause unprovable, assertion of the “thoughtful” Rationalist], but 
by leading men in the Church, bishops, deans and canons. Mr. 
Clodd has an easy task in picking holes in Protestant foreign 
missions—though not all merit his censure—his competence to 
criticize those of the Catholic Church may be gathered from his 
assumption that the Church’s commission to teach all nations 
rests upon what he calls the “doubtful” verses at the end of 
St. Mark. We may grant Mr. Clodd that the work before the 
missioner is immense, but that is only another stimulus to his zeal. 
If the original Apostles had quailed before their task, Mr. Clodd 
would not be enjoying the benefits of Christian civilization. We 
trust that the impressive functions at Westminster will furnish 
the 'A.P.F. in this country with new life and energy to begin its 
second centenary. 
THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Causality, The Catholic theory of [J. M. Prendergast, S.J.,in Catholic 
World, August, 1922, p. 640). 

Civil Authority according to St. Thomas [Rev. M. Gibbons in Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1922, p. 154). 

Holy Orders [S. Woywod, O.F.M., in Homiletic Review, August—Sept., 
1922, pp. 1212, 1313]. 

Interest and Usury [J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in Ecclestastical Review, 
Sept., 1922, p. 239]. 

Medical Ethics [Rev. D. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 
1922, p. 168]. 

Salvation, Extent of [Cardinal Billot in Etudes, Sept. 5, 1922, p. 513]. 

Scapulars, The [P. E. Magennis, O.C.C., in Ecclesiastical Review, August, 
1922, p. 136]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

 } querens fidem II. [L. J. Walker in Gregorianum, Sept., 1922, 
P- 337). 

Anglicanism: The Patriarch Meletios mistaken in his estimate of 
[Father Jos. Rickaby in Tadlet, Sept. 23, 1922]. 

Church, The, [in Germany] and Social Democracy after the Revolution 
[C. Noppel in Stimmen der Zeit, August, 1922, p. 321]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholic = Movement in France [V. M. Crawford in Studies, Sept., 
1922, p. 425). 

Lingard: his sympathy with Ireland proved [C. Gough in /rish Monthly, 
Sept., 1922, p- 379]. 

— Play at Nancy [(L. de Grandmaison in Eéudes, Sept. 5, 1922, 
P. 597]. 

Ruskin and Catholicism [H. E. G. Rope in Catholic World, August 
1922, p. 630]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—THE ANGEL OF THE EUCHARIST? 


ANY humble souls will find this biography to be most 
M consoling reading. That a little pleasure-loving 
French seamstress, pretty, spoilt, quick-tempered, very fond 
of clothes and dancing, should be chosen by God as His 
adorer, and transformed into “The Angel of the Blessed 
Sacrament,” is comforting to our weakness. How much God 
will do if we let Him! How beautiful He will make the 
poorest soul if she will but stand out of His way! He made 
Marie-Eustelle heroically patient, charitable and selfless— 
“a valiant woman.” 

Unlike the case of many of the greater saints, there is 
no account of struggles and terrible temptations in her 
career. Was it that, knowing her weakness, God would not 
permit her to be very gravely tried? If so, that would be 
an added consolation to her readers. If He kept her in 
the world, He was Himself her cloister, continually showing 
her heavenly beauties and feeding her upon the “ butter and 
honey” of His Love. He made it well-nigh impossible for 
her to find any sweetness in worldly pleasures. In her He 
shows forth His power to make the pleasures of sense, not 
only no longer the most desirable of things to a soul, but 
actually dry and tasteless. This is a thing which those who 
think that the devil offers a “better time” than our Lord 
should ponder over. 

Again, Marie-Eustelle is both pattern and patron of those 
who are called to live the life of a nun in the world. That 
is a rare vocation—perhaps the rarest. The vocation of 
Joan of Arc, to “do manfully,” is more common; but the 
life of what might be called almost entire adoration is rare 
indeed. For Marie-Eustelle’s unchanging work of mending 
and stitching—she was, as we said, a seamstress—was, just 
as is the hoeing of a Trappist monk, an occupation for the 
body while the soul is occupied with God. Yet she did 
not by any means neglect her neighbours. 

One note will strike tender hearts perhaps: does it not 
seem that, wearied with loneliness, our Lord had chosen a 
soul, taken her as forcefully as He might without danger 


1 Vie et Vertues de Marie-Eustelle Harpain. By M. le Chanoine L. 
Poivert. Paris: Bonne Press. Pp. 262. Price, 5.50 fr. 
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to her free-will, and so had solaced His Divine and most 
human Heart with the loving company of this simple and 
ignorant little tradeswoman? Faber said of Our Lady: “At 
the foot of the Cross, she was the world’s worship,” and 
reading the angelic life of Marie-Eustelle, one feels that 
before the Tabernacle this humble, courageous little saint 
consoled the Divine Prisoner for the defection of many souls 
who forgot that He deigns to miss them. The book is 
charmingly written. 


2—A CAVALRY CHAPLAIN! 


OOKS on the War were for a time the only books that 

many of us would read. Then the reaction set in strongly 
and war-books became a drug in the market. The reading- 
public went from one extreme to the other. It is time now 
to establish ourselves in a sensible mean and to read those 
books on the Great Four Years which have a claim to be 
regarded as literature. There are books which are not books 
(the a-biblia of Charles Lamb) in every department. The 
Cavalry Chaplain is not one of these. It is written by an 
author who has already proved himself a craftsman with the 
pen, by one who was in the thickest of the war on several 
fronts, who studied deeply the human side of our great 
military machine, who has not only the right, but almost 
the duty, to record his varied and deeply interesting experi- 
ences. It is not only in metal or stone that war-memorials 
may be raised. This book is indeed a worthier monument 
than many that have been erected, and will help very con- 
siderably, if it is only given the chance, to immortalize the 
memory of a multitude of magnificently brave yeomen who 
gave or risked their lives in the desperate Gallipoli cam- 
paign. Father Day was in every way fitted to be their com- 
rade and spiritual friend. He was close kinsman in 
courage and dash to the best of them. Egypt, Turkey, 
Macedonia, France, witness to this with one voice. The most 
convincing testimonies have been heard by this reviewer from 
hundreds of lips speaking from warm hearts. Neither ill- 
ness nor wounds could hold him back a day longer than 
was absolutely necessary from a place of danger at the front. 
When such a man writes a book on the war it is worth reading, 
and it is almost a duty to read it. The absolute simplicity 


‘ By Father Henry Day, S.J.,M.C. London: Heath Cranton and Co. 
Pp. 188. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
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and sincerity of the style will win the reader after a few 
pages and hold him till the end. The whole book—close 
on 200 pages—is vivid narrative, throbbing with human 
interest. Tragedy must crop up here and there; but humour, 
often irresistible, is far more frequent. The chapter on 
“A nice quiet horse for a Padre” should be read by every 
lover of sport and fun. The spirit of Barry Payne pervades 
it. The sole defect in it can only be discovered and cor- 
rected by a fairly competent Arabic scholar, and so will 
not disturb the serenity of the average reader. We refrain 
from making extracts, counting on the original being read 
at least once. The index is almost sure to reveal to you 
the name of someone in whom you are personally interested. 
The eleven illustrations by three artists—Percival Moore, A. 
Parkinson and G.Tooby—are out of the common and in 
sympathy with the letterpress. The word-pictures of scenes 
in Egypt are particularly graphic, and the accounts of Cairo, 
Alexandria and Ismailia contain some useful information. 

Some might deplore that the book is not more critical of 
men and methods. However, that mode of treatment readily 
degenerates into carping, and probably cheery optimism gets 
nearer to the heart of things. 

We may fitly end with a short paragraph which might be, 
but is not, the last of the book: 

“From the outset I gauged the calamity and counted the 
cost. Yet physical catastrophes are not wholly evil. Like 





rm 
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the toad, ‘ugly and venomous,’ war carries jewels in its brow. 
The value of war consists in its moral forces and spiritual 
character. It need not and should not be savage strife. 
Purified, it is love and valour; associated with duty it is the 
creation and concentration of courage. Thus though it slays 
it gives life. Courage counts. Character and conduct live. 
In this sense war is fine—splendid in life, most splendid of 
all, as I saw it, in the grandeur of the last sacrifice.” 


3—ROBERT ELSMERE AT A NEW ANGLE’ 


E should be sorry to deny to Mr. Keable that con- 
sideration which is due to religious sincerity—or for 
the matter of that, to irreligious sincerity—wherever we may 
meet it. In Peradventure, or the Silence of God, the author's 
frankness in discussing the problem of Christian faith is dis- 


1 Peradventure, or The Silence of God. By Robert Keable. London: 








Constable and Co. Pp. 350. Price, 7s. 6d. 1922. 
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tinctly of the latter order. Whether he intends it or not, 
he leads the reader on to pure agnosticism. His final philo- 
sophy of life is the philosophy of the pagan Lucretius. It 
would, of course, be unreasonable to identify a novelist or 
a dramatist too readily with the sentiments of the characters 
he delineates; but there can be no mistake here. The book 
is as uncompromising an attack upon revelation and dogma 
as Robert Elsmere was. How Mr. Keable, once the writer 
of devotional treatises like Zhe Loneliness of Christ, has 
brought himself to believe that such a polemic can be dedi- 
cated without offence to one whom he describes as having 
‘become a Catholic, a religious, and a priest at that,” passes 
our comprehension. Like the meticulously elaborated por- 
trait of the late Mgr. Hugh Benson, who figures in these 
pages under the name of “ Father Vassall,” this dedication 
appears to us to convict the writer of a certain lack of per- 
ception and good taste. Let us, however, do Mr. Keable 
the justice to say that he has not caricatured the beliefs which 
he himself has left behind. Though Mgr. Benson would 
assuredly have been deeply pained to find himself associated, 
however innocently, with such a book, there is nothing ill- 
natured or even faintly disparaging in the portrait drawn. 
From a literary point of view the novel reaches a very high 
Jevel. It contains one or two situations so powerfully drama- 
tic that we fear we must resign ourselves to the likelihood of 
seeing Paui Kestern’s loss of faith presented on the stage. 
What is more, the author, with a candour very rare in such 
matters, has not entirely shirked envisaging the consequence 
which, as we hold, will as surely wreck his “ vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth” as the serpent wrecked the happi- 
ness of Eden. The logic rests with his heroine, Ursula, who 
sees no evil in the heathen licentiousness which Paul, unable 
to shake off as yet the tradition of his bringing up, stigma- 
tizes as “‘ grossly immoral.”” Abolish God, and what becomes 
of sexual morality? But the precedent of Simon called Peter 
will already have prepared Mr. Keable’s readers to find that 
he has cast such considerations overboard. In the new world 
which he foreshadows, reticence and modesty have no place. 
At best they survive as an archaic flavour of bygone days, just 
as the cassock, long thrown aside, may still retain some 
lingering fragrance of the thurible. 
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4—THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS' 


HE very remarkable Life of Mother Cornelia Connelly 

which has just been compiled by a member of the Order 
which she founded in this country 76 years ago, deserves 
a more extended notice than we have room for in our present 
issue. Still we are reluctant to postpone all reference to 
this striking episode in the Catholic history of modern Eng- 
land until another month has passed and the freshness of the 
story has evaporated. We have read the book through with 
interest from beginning to end, and we feel that we can give 
no better account of its contents in compendious form than 
that which stands ready to hand in the publishers’ announce- 
ment on its outer wrapper. It is a faithful summary, of 
which we endorse every word: 

Cornelia Connelly was an American by birth, and grew up and 
married in her native land. After she and her husband had 
joined the Catholic Church, the latter, craving for the higher life 
of the priesthood, prevailed upon her to acquiesce in their separa- 
tion and to enter a convent. After irrevocable steps had been 
taken on both sides Pierce Connelly endeavoured to regain pos- 
session of his wife through the English courts of law. 

The book describes many scenes in the United States, in Rome, 
and in England, and in its pages we meet some of the most 
celebrated [Catholic] personalities of the times. 

There is a chapter which shows Mother Connelly as a pioneer 
in Catholic education in England. 

But beneath the outward events of her career there is a deeper 
interest for those who desire spiritual knowledge, and herein 
lies the main purport of the book. 


As Cardinal Gasquet, who contributes an appreciative 
preface, remarks: 

There are few existing biographies of any servant of God which 
are so full of incident, instruction and religious edification as may, 
be found in these pages. There is much, too, that is quite out 
of the ordinary. There is romance and almost tragedy. The 
whole is a record of intense personal suffering borne with the 
fortitude of a valiant woman because it was God's holy Will. 


The book is smoothly and pleasantly written and a few 
well-chosen illustrations add to its interest. The oil-paint- 
ing of Mrs. Connelly at the age of 37, when she began her 
first foundation in England at Derby, shows a face of very 

' The Life of Cornelia Connelly, 1809—1879, Foundress of the Society of 


the Holy Child Jesus. By a Member of the Society. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xvi. 486. Price 21s. 1922. 
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great charm. We are rather sorry, on the other hand, that 
the photograph of that architectural gem, the convent chapel 
at Mayfield, restored by Pugin from the ruin of what was 
once the council chamber of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
lets us see little more than the altar and gives no idea of the 
beautiful span of the arches which form the most striking 
feature of the building. Probably, however, this is a feature 
which no photograph could well convey. In concluding this 
brief notice, we can only offer our hearty congratulations to 
all who have had a share in the production of a volume which 
is not only a monument of filial piety, but an important con- 
tribution to the history of Catholic education. 


5—SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE? 


T is nowadays accepted as a truism that, when records 

are inaccessible, history cannot be written. Hence it 
follows that Government, having under its control great stores 
of the historical materials, and having also alone a suffi- 
cient supply of money to print and publish its treasures, is 
bound to undertake that work. The Government of Eng- 
land has long acknowledged its obligations, and laboured 
conscientiously to fulfil them. But times are difficult, and 
the Stationery Office askes us to beg our readers’ attention to 
the valuable volumes they are now bringing out on records 
of the highest importance and of the widest interest. More- 
over, to us as Catholics, these records of Catholic times should 
appeal with special force. 

Two Calendars before us deal with the Close Rolls for 
1247 to 1251, and the Fine Rolls for 1347 to 1356, both 
important periods. The latter treats in detail of the large 
sums received by the Crown for grants of land and other 
privileges. These receipts let us see in great part how the 
King raised his revenue, while the Close Rolls give us 
innumerable details of the way in which His Majesty dis- 
posed of that revenue, which did not then consist of money 
only, but also of all sorts of valuables, game, clothes, vest- 


'(1) Calendar of Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry II1I., 1247-1251. 
Pp. 732. 31s. 

(2) Calendar of Fine Rolls VI. Edward III. 1347-1356. Pp. 620. 51s. 

(3) Calendar of State Papers Venetian, 1632-1636. Pp. 742. 61s. 

(4) Palk Papers (Historical MSS. Commission No. 71), 1922. Pp. 477. 
12s. 6d. 

(5) Catalogue of the Museum of the Public Record Office, with plates, 
1922. Pp. 76. 1s. 6d. 
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ments, silks, jewellery, and the like. It was to be expected 
that our older towns should appear frequently in these calen- 
dars. The index to the Close Rolls shows no less than four and 
a half columns of references to London, and numerous men- 
tions of Bury St. Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Dover, 
etc. Mr.Stamp’s English index to the Close Roll, which 
is printed in Latin, should also be commended for the aid it 
gives towards explaining various feudal terms and law Latin 
expressions. When one has found from the index the correct 
English equivalent, it should not be hard to find in the 
ordinary handbooks an explanation of the ancient use, writ 
or process, to which they refer. 

The two next calendars refer to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The Venetian Calendar gives us a 
view of Europe during part of the thirty years’ war, often 
with a delightful Venetian fizesse. Occasionally we find 
references to the English Catholics, to Father Courtenay, 
S.J., to the oath of allegiance, to the Earl of Arundel, and 
Panzani’s mission. The Palk Papers, 1755 to 1786, treat 
of India during the times of Clive, and are full of vivid 
pictures of contemporary Anglo-Indians. Catholicism, in 
fact religion of every sort, now recedes into the background, 
and one has sidelights into the seamy side of colonial life. 
The diligence and skill of the Editor, Col. Love, deserves 
special praise. 

The Record Office can also boast of a museum with an 
admirable monument by Torregiano, and a beautiful bulla in 
gold chiselled by Benvenuto Cellini, which is affixed to the 
bull appointing Henry VIII. to be “ Defender of the Faith.” 

The Office have sent us the catalogue of their museum, 
valuable also in itself from the information given about their 
more choice manuscripts. 


6—THE NEWMAN-CULT IN GERMANY' 


A UGUSTINE, Ignatius ol Loyola, Newman. A triple series 
of small volumes, describing the spiritual genius of these 
three, is at present being published in Germany by Fathers 
Przywara and Karrer of the Society of Jesus. “Our age,” 
to quote the former, “ unites in itself an agitated turning away 
from what is temporal to what is eternal, combined with a 
' J. H. Newman's Christenthum. Ein Aufbau aus seinen werken, von 


Erich Przywara, S.J., und Otto Karrer, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herder & Co. 4 Vols. Pp. xvii. 71 : 84: 106: 107. 1922. 
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spirit of strenuous work in the present; a high development 
of social life, yet at the same time an intense feeling for what 
is out of the ordinary and personal. Its guides, then, must 
be found in men in whom these contrasts are markedly 
realized. Such are, when the ancient world was passing 
away, Augustine; when the Middle Ages were passing away, 
Ignatius; and on the threshold of these our present times, 
Newman.”’ 

The Augustine series, of which three volumes have already 
appeared, is by Father Przywara. A single volume devoted 
to St. Ignatius is by Father Karrer. The Newman series, 
which, when completed, will number eight volumes, is 
“ Przywara-Karrer.”’ 

Up to the present, four of these latter volumes have been 
published. The fourth is an Introduction to Newman’s 
Character (Wesen) and Work by Father Przywara. The 
first three consist of extracts or readings from Newman’s 
works selected according to a carefully thought-out plan, 
which brings out the most characteristic features of his teach- 
ing. These readings are distributed into chapters, which 
again are divided into sections. Thus the first chapter con- 
tains sixteen “ readings,”’ divided into groups of 4, 5, 3, and 
4. There are Preludes to every chapter, indicating, with 
the brevity and directness of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, the topics of the readings. They are, to borrow 
a term from music, perfect overtures. Father Przywara is 
their composer. The translations, which endeavour “as far 
as possible to preserve the construction and rhythm of the 
sentences in the original,” are by Father Karrer. He has, how- 
ever, taken one judicious liberty with his text; he breaks 
up some of Newman’s long paragraphs into a number of 
short ones. Take, for example, the last paragraph but one 
of the sermon on “The Theory of Development.” This is 
broken up into nine short paragraphs in the following 
manner: 


It must be recollected that not even the Catholic reasonings 
and conclusions, as contained in Confessions [#.e., Creeds], and 
most thoroughly received by us, are worthy of the Divine Verities 
which they represent, but are the truth only in as full a measure 
as our minds admit it; the truth as far as they go, and under the 
conditions of thought, which human feebleness imposes. 

It is true that God is without beginning, if eternity may 
worthily be considered to imply succession; in every place, if He 
who is a Spirit can have relations with space. 
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ms It is right to speak of His Being and Attributes, if He be not 


me rather super-essential. 

ust It is true to say that He is wise or powerful, if we may, 
lly consider Him as other than the most simple Unity, etc. 

ng 

Ly, It is obvious that the paragraph thus broken up gains in 
es, the solemnity befitting its subject; and further, reproduces, 


as far as print can, the manner in which it would have been 
dy read by Newman from the pulpit of St. Mary’s—the quick 
ed enunciation of each sentence, and the distinct pause at the 
25, end. | 

We may take the chapter in which this passage occurs as 
a typical one and describe it briefly. Its subject is “ From 


on Faith to Vision,” considered under three heads: (1) “ Life 
’s growing out of Faith, (2) “ Knowledge out of living Faith,” 
he and (3) “Faith, not yet Vision.” 


, The Prelude may be summarized thus: (1) Faith makes 
its entry into our life by a free surrender of the understand- 








h- ing to Revealed Truth, and then through obedience on our 
-h part to the Divine Law may become so entwined with our in- 
- most life of thought and will and feeling that we could as 
d little doubt of the one as of the other. (2) Next living Faith 
h blossoms out into Knowledge or Wisdom. ‘The mind, by 
t. dwelling lovingly and diligently on the mutual relations of 
w its truths, comes to recognize that they constitute an organic, 


living Whole, in the fragrance of whose breath it takes de- 
r light. But, (3) even this is not Vision,—the mind is still 
in the obscurity of Faith, seeing ix a mirror and darkly, 
not face to face. 

At the end of the Prelude we have references to the intro- 
ductory volume, and to this, passing over the readings, 
twenty-two in number, of which we have already given a 
specimen, we will now turn. 

In studying the philosophical and theological thought of 
a writer like Newman, one must look in the first place to the 
sources from which he derived his doctrine. These were the 
Fathers, and, as readers of the Apologia will remember well, 
especially those of the Alexandrian School. The subject 
before us is the Development of Faith in the individual be- 
liever. For this we have a theory or system in the ternary 
of Clement of Alexandria, viz., Faith (aiorss)—Knowledge 
and Love (yeas +ayarn) —Vision (dpacrs) adopted and de- 
veloped by St. Augustine (credere—intelligere et diligere— 
videre); applied to the Church as a whole by Vincent of 
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Lerins; and receiving its final expression both for the in- 
dividual and the Church, from St. Thomas, with, however, 
the omission of the diligere factor, which was an integral 
part of the Clementine and Augustinian system. 

Following in the steps of Clement and St. Augustine, New- 
man recognized two kinds of growth in Faith. The first into 
Life, the next into Wisdom. Love quickens Faith, and 
(intelligendo et diligendo) living Faith attains to Wisdom. 
One may note here that the way in which Newman combines 
Faith and Love in his Sermons has often been thought to 
savour of subjectivism. If Father Przywara is right in inter- 
preting him by the Fathers, and the readings he has selected 
for translation under the heading ‘“‘ Leben aus Glauben ” seem 
to prove that he is, the alleged subjectivism takes a very 
different complexion. 

From the development of Faith in the individual one 
passes on to its development in the Church. On this sub- 
ject the author contents himself with endorsing the verdict 
of the late Father Pesch, S.J., who pronounced Newman's 
fundamental teaching to be identical with St. Thomas’ to a 
degree which makes it almost difficult to believe that he had 
not certain passages from St. Thomas in his mind when he 
was writing his “Essay on Development.” 

The teaching of the University Sermons concerning the 
relations between Faith and Reason is examined and pro- 
nounced to be, in spite of some want of clearness, in sub- 
stance Thomistic and Patristic. Almost identically the same 
judgment is passed on another Anglican work, the Zectures 
on Justification, though a little more emphasis is laid on 
the obscurities. Father Przywara is an enthusiastic admirer 
of both books. 

These are only a few out of the many interesting subjects 
treated upon in the introductory volume. It is a very little 
book, only running to one hundred pages, but is beyond 
comparison the most learned study of the Cardinal's writings 
that has yet appeared. It is the work of a theologian to 
whom all that is most special in these writings, spiritually and 
intellectually, appeals—cor ad cor loguitur. 

SHORT NOTICES. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
Wis his usual vigour and brightness of style, Father Garesché, S.J., 
has expressed many spiritual truths in The Values Everlasting 


(Benziger Bros.: $1.25). It is composed of fifteen papers, which suggest 
themselves to the reviewer as ideally suitable as meditations in the weak, 
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depressing days of convalescence. The clearness of expression and cheer- 
fulness of outlook are especially necessary; literary virtues which are 
aptly employed to clothe the eternal verities of our Faith. 

O Femmes! ce que vous pourriez étre . . . (Téqui: 3.75 fr.) is the un- 
English title of a sensible little book on the Divine Ideal of Womanhood 
and the possibility and the means of its realization. The pages on the 
interior life are written with more than usual wisdom. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Mgr. Laveille has written the life of L’Abbé Debrabant, Founder of 
the Congregations de la Sainte Union des Sacrés-Cceurs (Téqui: 10 fr.). 
Those who have read other biographies from the pen of Mgr. Laveille 
will enjoy the story of this “ repairer of fences ” all the more for the 
moving way in which it is written, and they will appreciate the skill with 
which the author, as in his other books, has brought out the full flavour 
of this humble, valiant personality, through whose efforts, and the Divine 
Blessing, two more teaching congregations are ensuring the Catholic 
education of hundreds of children in Europe and America. 

The translation from the French, by Mary Caroline Watts, of the 
Life of Mother Mary of St. Maurice, Second-Superior General of the 
Society of Marie Réparatrice, will be somewhat hindered, we are afraid, 
by its own length from attaining any great popularity, except among 
the close friends of the Society. It is over-weighted with what might 
be described as the “ politics " of the Society, a forgivable fault when 
one sees that it was written by one of its nuns. But we only complain of 
this because it served to hamper the continuity of our attention to the 
career of this great nun, whose election to the Generalship was foretold 
by the saintly Foundress before her death. Otherwise, we appreciate 
the fact that to show her genius for government, it has been necessary 
to give, somewhat at length, the details of the kingdom she had to govern. 
And we welcome all that the author has to tell us of this flourishing 
Society, to think upon whose main work is a source of unending consola- 
tion to all those who grieve to know their Lord so little loved, so little 
thanked, so little understood. 

FICTION. 

The Forest Shrine, by E.P. Gouch (S.P.C.K.: 2s.), is charmingly 
written. and shows an unusually accurate knowledge of some points of 
Catholic manners; but even so, we cannot recommend it for Catholic 
reading. The first fifty pages are full of the sentimental weakness of a 
monk who is held up as a saint. It is a Protestant traditional theory that 
a monk cherishes the tender memory of some “ sweetheart,” renounced 
for ever, and one that will always appeal to the romantic. But it makes 
great demands on the patience of the Catholic reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In her book Through an Abbeville Window (J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd.: 
5s. net) Miss Marguerite Fedden has given us some more of her 
charmingly-written war reminiscences. It is an engrossing, though per- 
force sad story, telling as it does of the life at a Y.M.C.A. hostel in the 
war zone for the reception of relatives of those lying dangerously ill 
or wounded in the surrounding hospitals. The tale, however, is brightly 
told—at times with a whimsical though never misplaced humour; but it 
tells of the big things of life—and war—and it is good to be reminded 
of that which some of us have so soon forgotten: to be transplanted, as it 
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were, back into the years of sorrow when the welfare of our soldiers 
was our one consuming thought—we who, in 1922, have so easily for- 
gotten the ex-soldier, disabled in our cause and neglected to our shame, 

We do not think that the “ reliefs " of Pisano will make any real appeal 
to a child’s mind, as will the other good reproductions of Giotto, Angelico 
and Bellini in M. Emile Cammaerts’ Childhood of Christ as seen by 
the Primitive Masters (S.P.C.K.: 6s.), a daintily-produced book intended 


for children. 


However, the aim of the book, as also the subject matter, 


taken generally, is Catholic enough to pass our censorship. 
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